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CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 


Joun Haxtoy, in his Prize Essay en Light-land 
Farming, in the Journal of the Royal Ag. Society, 
recommends the following method of cultivating 
potatoes on dry sandy soils : 

“The land is plowed and half dunged in winter 
cross-plowed and worked fine early in spring, then 
laid off into five and a half or six yard stetches by 
tingle furrow lines. Along these lines ‘a half manuring, 
say six tons of manure, are deposited in small heaps. 
The land is then plowed, and the dung and potato sets 
placed in every third furrow. Three plows work after 
each other; four women, having each au equal length 
of land, place the sets, and an equal number, similarly 
placed, carry the manure from the heaps and spread it 
above. The next bout of the plows cover «ll up; and 
so the work proceeds with great regularity and expe- 
dition. About a week before the p'ants are expected 
to come to the surface, the land is well harrowed, 
which loosens and kills all surface weeds. The subse- 
quent working consists in horse-hoeing, hand-hoeing, 
and earthing-up.” 

‘In our climate, plowing and dunging in the winter 
is out of the question. The same object, however, 
muy be attained by plowing under a dressing of 
manure in the fall. The land could be “cross-plowed 
and worked fine early in the spring” equally well — 
and this is the best point in the process. The com- 
plete decomposition of the manure, and its thorough 
intermixture with the soil, can not be too highly 
recommended for potato-culture. The advantage of 
covering the sets with manure in this dry, hot climate, 
is somewhat doubtful. Coarse, unfermented dung 
would do more harm than good on sandy land in 
a dry season. Good compost, on the other hand, 
might help to keep the soil moist, beside furnishing 
the plants with appropriate food in a proper condi- 
tion for direct assimilation. If, then, mannre must 
be used, let it be well composted, or at least thor- 
oughly decomposed. 

But it seems to be the opinion of most cultivators, 
that manure applied directly to potatocs increases 
their liability to disease; while it is certain that un- 
less the land is in good condition, a meagre yield only 
will be obtained. It should be the object of the 
potato grower, therefore, to make the land rich at 
least a year previous to planting. 

To do this, we must first ascertain what manurial 
substances are most required by the potato. Those 
chemists who think the composition of the ash of a 
plant a correct indication of its manurial requirements, 
tell us that, as half the ash of potatoes is potash, 


manures containing much potash, such as unleached 
ashes, should be used. We know, however, from the 
most conclusive experiincnts, that this deduction from 
chemical analysis is erroneous, as applied to wheat 
and turnips; and therefore we can have no confidence 
in it when 2pplied to potatoes or any other plant. 
In fact, so far as we cau judge from the experiments 








recorded, and from the general opinion of experienced 
farmers, manures rich in ammonia, rather than those 
abounding in potash, have the greatest eflect in 
increasing the growth of potatoes. Rich ammoniacal 
hog-manure, Peruvian guano, &c., every one knows, 
have a great eflect on potatoes. There can be no 
doubt that their action is mainly due to the ammo- 
nia they contain; for while the former contains a 
large quantity of potash and all other constituents of 
plants in addition to ammonia, the latter contains 
comparatively nothing else but ammonia and phos- 
phate of lime. But phosphate of lime does little 
good on potatoes, and therefore the effect of guane 
must be attributed to the ammonia it supplies to the 
potato plant. 

If, then, a large crop of potatoes is required, the 
soil must be made rich in ammonia; and fortunately 
there is no natural way of doing this without supply- 
ing to the soil all those inorganic elements which are 
indispensable to the growth of all plants. 

Potatoes and wheat are the same in their leading 
manurial requirements. The previous crops, and 
treatment of the soil best adapted for the production 
of wheat, are also best adapted for the production of 
a large crop of potatoes, with this important differ- 
ence: For wheat, the soil must be compact; for 
potatoes, as loose as possible: for wheat, putrescent 
manures are in many cases desirable; for potatoes, 
they are objectionable, as tending to increase the 
potato disease. 

Of all plants cultivated in this country, none are 
so good to precede wheat as red clover. None 
enriches the soil so much for potatoes. But a tough 
clover sod, turned ovey immediately before planting, 
prevents, to a greater or less degree, that thorongh 
after-working of the soil, with the horse and hand-hoe, 
which is essential to the production of a good crop 
of potatoes. To get the enriching advantages of the 
clover sod without this drawback, should be the aim 
of the potato-grower. How can this be best accom- 
plished? Will some of our experienced farmers 
answer the question. 

As will ke seen from the above extract, the Eng- 
lish plant potatoes in rows about two and a half feet 





apart, and one foot between the sets. A larger crop 
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unquestionably, can be obtained by so doing than by 
planting in hills, as is most commonly done in this | 
country; but more lakor is required to plant them, | 
keep clean, dig, &e. An intelligent farmer, near this | 
city, who has cultivated potatoes in rows for many | 
years, and who is well satisfied that a much larger | 
crop is obtained, abandoned the practice from the | 
belief that the extra yield will not pay for the extra | 
labor. Will not some of our correspondents give us | 
their experience on this point? 

Potatoes should be planted as early as the ground | 
can be got into good condition. In the experiments 
of Mr. H. H. Eastman, of Marshall, Oueida county, | 
N. Y., one plot, planted the 1sth of May, gave 142 
bushels per acre; another, planted the 23d of May, | 
gave 131 bushels; and another, under similar condi- 
tion, planted the 8th of June, gave only 100 bushels 
per acre. This was in 1852. ‘The next year, similar 
experiments were made, with the following result: 
Those planted May 9th, gave 104 bushels; May 30th, 
70 bushels; and June 18th, only 45 bushels per acre. 

Harrowing the ground a few days before the plants 
are expected to break through, is practiced by many 
of the best farmers in this vicinity, with great advan- 
tage. It breaks the crust of the soi, and kills or 
checks the weeds, and thus greatly lessens the laber 
of hoeing. In harrowing, be careful not to turn too 
short, or some of the potato plants will be pulled up. 
With ordinary care, little damage need be anticipated. 
If a few plants are pulled up, the loss is nothing as 
compared with the advantages of killing the weeds, 
loosening the soil, &c. 


CULTIVATION OF THE WHITE BEAN. 


Mr. Lawes has made a series of experiments on 
beans, the results ot which have not as yet been pub- 
lished; we may say, however, that he finds, on a soil 
similar to that on which his wheat experiments were 
made, that beans are not materially benefited by an 
application of ammonia,—a manure which has an as- 
tonishing effect on the wheat crop. On the other 
hand, potash, which had no effect on the wheat, or 
indeed on any other crop he experimented on, proved 
beneficial on the beans. ‘This is not the result of a 
single experiment, but of an extensive series carried 
on for several years, 

We conclude from these experiments that wheat 
requires for the production of a good crop much more 
smmonia than the atmosphere, rain and dews supply; 
vhile beans, if supplied with the proper mineral sub- 
tances, and a soil in the proper mechanical condi- 
jon, can obtain from these natural sources nearly all 
che ammonia an average crop requires. 

The same is true of peas. 

It will appear strange that these crops, which con- 
fain more than three times as much mlrogen as @ crop 
of wheat, should require much less ammonia (nitro- 
gen) for their growth than wheat. Such, however, is 
the fact, and a more important one to the practical 
farmer is not to be found in the whole range of agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

Another fact, brought ont by Mr. Lawes’ experi 
ments on feeding animals, is important in this connec- 
tion: while about one-half the food consumed by ani- 
mals is passed off into the atmosphere by respiration, 
&c., and is lost to the farm, nearly all the nitrogen 
(ammonia) is found in the excrements—the loss 








ns 
being principally carbonaceous matter, such as starch 
sugar, oil, gum, &c. , 

{t follows, then, that by growing beans, peas, &¢, 
and consuming them by avimals, and returiijag the 
manure to the land, the soil is made much richer in 
ammonia, the substance so much needed by wheat 
corn, oats, barley, and the grasses. ‘ 

The same is true of clover, vetches, and turpj 
and probably of lupins and all leguminous plants, 

Does it not then appear strange, that, considering 
the comparatively high price of beans, and the excel. 
lent opportunity they afford for cleaning the lap 
this erop is not more extensively and generally cuit. 
vated ? 

he English “horse-bean” thrives best on clayey 
soil, but the white bean commonly cultivated in this 
country prefers a rather sandy loam, and will yield a 
fair crop on sandy soils so poor as to produce scarce. 
ly any other crop. Although this is the case, beans 
by no means object to a better “ pasture,” and its cul. 
tivation is most profitable on soils of good quality, 
and in rotation with wheat and other cereals, 

Relative to the culture and produce of this crop, 
the late Judge Buen says: 

“Beans may be cultivated in drills orin hills. They 
are a valuable crop, and with good care are as profite- 
ble as a wheat crop. They leave the soil in good tilth 
I cultivated beans the lazt year in three different ways, 
viz: in hills, in drills, and sowed broadeast. I need 
not deseribe the first, which is a well known proces, 
I had an acre in drills, which was the best crop I ever 
saw. My management was this: On the acre of light 
ground, where the clover had been frozen out the pre- 
ceding winter, I spread eight loads of Jong manure, 
and immediately plowed and harrowed the ground. 
Drills or furrows were then made with a light plow, 
at the distance of two and a half feet, and the beans 
thrown along the furrows about the 25th of May, by 
the hand, at the rate of at least a bushel on the acre, 
I then gauged a double mold-board plow, which was 
passed once between the rows, and was followed bya 
light, one-horse roller, which flattened the ridgea 
The crop was twice cleaned of weeds by the hoe, but 
not earthed. The produce was more than forty-eight 
bushels by actual measurement.” 

Beans should always be cultivated in drills or in 
hills, in order to admit the free use of the borse and 
hand hoe. In Albany and Rensselaer counties, the 
bean is extensively cultivated. An old clover sod is 
turned under as soon in the spring as the ground is 
in good condition, and the surface afterwards well 
worked with a cultivator, harrow, &c. About the 
middle of May, plant in rows two and a half feet 
apart, and two feet apart in th2 rows, leaving about 
six plants in each hill. The best crop we ever saw 
was on a field of fifteen acres near Albany. Soila 
sandy loam; corn the previous year. The beans were 
drilled in rows two and a half feet apart and ten 
inches apart in the drills. A horse cultivator was 
passed twice between the rows, set a little wide the 
second time so as to go nearer the plants. They were 
hand-hoed twice, hilling up slightly the last time. A 
shovel-plow passed between the rows after the first 
hand-hoeing and the second horse hoeing, would lee 
sen the labor of the last hand-hocing, and prove oth 
erwise advantageous. 

In his Prize Essay on Practical Husbandry, in the 
last volume of the T'ransactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, W. C. Watson, of Ee 
sex county, N. Y., says: 
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“Beans, as a field crop, have never received the 
consideration, in this country, due to their value for 
cultivation, or importance as an article of human sus- 
tenance. They are rarely cultivated as a separate 
crop, but are usually grown in connection with corn. 
Many intelligent farmers, however, object to this prac- 
tice, alleging that the beans detract from the product 
of corn, and that the value of the former crop does not 
compensate for the deterioration of the latter. 

“When beans are planted by hand, the operation is 

roverbially slow and laborious. This objection, which 
- been a decided and serious one, to the extensive 

§ cultivation of this crop, is now obviated, by the intro- 
duction of the planter. A man and horse, with this 
implement, may plant several acres in a single day, de- 
positing and covering the seed with great accuracy, 
either in hills ur drills. The planter should be so 
gauged as to cover the seed at least two inches in 
depth. 

“ Warm and light soils are the most favorable to the 
culture of beans. They do not flourish on very moist 
or tenacious earths. If the soil is tuo rich, they in- 
cline to a luxuriant, but barren growth of vines. With 
the aid of plaster, light sands, particularly on an in- 
verted turf, often produce a good harvest of the small 
white bean. The rows should be placed at a distance 
of about two feet, so that the cultivator may conve- 
niently operate between them. The hills stand from 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart. When planted in 
drills, the seed should be dropped about two inches 


asunder, [This is thicker seeding than we have ever | 


seen practiced.] The common corn planter may be 
graluated to plant beans in either method, and at any 
distance. Five plants are sufficient for a hill, although 
it is advisable to deposit more seed, in order to pro- 
vide for the ravages of worms and bugs. 

“The worm and grub are formidable enemies to the 
bean, and it is difficult to guard against their attacks. 
Fall plowing, and an application of salt or lime to the 
soil before planting, and a top dressing to the young 
plant of charcoal dust, ashes and plaster, are all re- 
commended as partial remedies. Late planting I re- 
gard as the best security against them. In hoeing, 
when their ravages appear, they should be carefully 
sought out and destroyed. Land of medium fertility 
affords the best and safest soil for the bean culture. 
They require industrious and careful tillage, and should 
be kept free from weeds, with the earth loose and 
fresh about them. Beans are sometimes sown broad- 
east, and piowed in, with favorable results. About 
two bushels of seed to the acre are required in this cul- 
ture, which is attended, after planting, with no addi- 
tional labor or expense, except the harvesting and 
storing the crop.” 

Early frosts often injure or Cestroy the crop if 
planted too early. A farmer from Orlcans county, 
where probably more beans are grown than in any 
other county in Western New York, informs us that 
he sometimes plants as late as the first week in June, 
with good results. He thinks the crop for the last 
ten years has been nearly or quite as profitable as 
wheat, and since the prevalence of the wheat midge, 
much more so. 

“But,” says a wheat-grower at our elbow, “if 
those furmers who have suffered so much from the 
wheat midge should sow less wkeat and more beans, 
will not the supply exceed the demand, and the price 
fall so low that their cultivation will be unprofitable?” 
The price may fall ; but if it should, beans will pay 
to cultivate for feeding to sheep on any wheat farm 
in Western New York, so long es good mutton is in 
demand. 


Some will object to this statement, but it must be 
recollected that the production sof beans impover- 
ishes the soil but little, and that the manure made 
from them is worth nearly three times os much as 
that from Indian corn. 


IMPROVING PEATY SOILS. 


Tue best means of improving the texture of peaty 
soils is claying, but unfortunately clay-marl is seldom 
found in proximity to peaty soils. The next best 
material is sharp sand or gravel, (the latter is used 
with much success in New England,) which, when 
laid on the surface of grass, has the eflect of causing 
the white clover to sprivug up with renewed vigor. 
As sand sinks very rap#@ly into peaty soils, it should 
never be plowed in, but merely harrowed and kept as 
near the surface as possible. The land should there- 
fore be plowed very shallow for many years after an 
application of sand, in order to keep it as long as 
possible near the surface. 

It has been supposed that barn-yard “manure pro- 
duces a weak straw on these soils, but Haxron, in 
his Prize Essay on Light Land Farming in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, details an ex- 
periment which seems to discountenance this idea. 
He says: 

“The writer has found, by a rather long and exten- 
sive experience, that grain crops even on rich peaty 
| soils are generally increased in quantity and quality 

by an application of farm-yard manure. The opinion 
| that this sort of treatment would render the straw soft 
and liable to fall is very prevalent, but so far as the 
writer's experience goes the very opposite is the result. 
| One instance may be mentioned as an illustration. A 
piece of deep black bogey land was sown with vetches, 
which were manured with dissolved bones and guano. 
The crop was a poor one, having been injured by hoar- 
— in the early part of the summer. After the re- 
moval of the vetches one portion of the land was top- 
| dressed with rotten rock—the rough brown sand ot 
| the amygdaloid rock of the trap formation—at the rate 
| of 500 loads per acre. Another portion was manured 
with 12 loads of farm-yard dung, and the whole was 
sown with oats. The crop after the rotten rock was 
much root-fallen, and the straw was soft, while that 
after the dung was tall, stout, and yielded nearly twice 
as much grain, This is not mentioned to disparage the 
use of sand or gravel on peaty soils, as in the above case 
the rotten rock had too short time to act, but’ to show 
that an application of farm-yard manure, instead of 
softening the straw, had the effect of making it stiffer.” 














Be Systematic.—Order is a necessary element in 
the success of every man, but in no class is its strict 
observance more requisite than with the husband- 
man. Show us a farmer who is orderly in the loca- 
tion, management, construction, preservation of his 
buildings, in the erection and maintainance of his 
fences, in the division of his farm into lots, in the se- 
lection, planting, and care of his fruit trees, in the 
preparation and cultivation of his soil and the putting 
in of his seed, in the rotation of his crops, in the 
management of his stock, in the purchase and care of 
his farming implements, in the preparation of his 
fuel, in the curing and marketing of his products, in 
short, one who is governed by these rules—* A time 
for everything, and everything in its time”—* A place 
for everything, and everything in its place”—and we 
will show you an intelligent, successful, prosperous 
and happy man. 
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PLOWING IN CLOVER ON CLAY SOIL3. The quick vinegar process, or Schnellessigfabyj. 
' kation of the Germans, whereby cider, or any liquid 

A centieman in this vicinity informs us that two containing sugar and a nitrogenors or pra Pra: 
years ago he broke up a heavy clay soil in mid-sum- , body, is converted into vinegar in a few hours by fi 





mer, turning under atair crop of clove r. The surface tering it through beech-wood chips, is x case in point 
was afterwards harrowed and cultivated at intervals But what shall we say of the action of the clay? 
’ ible, ue Clay? 


of a few weeks, in order to keep it free from weeds, | That it retards or changes the nature of putrefactiy 
and to ameliorate the soil and form a good seed-bed. | js evident. Lut the question is, dovs it prevent the 
It was sown to wheat in the full, without another | conversion of the aninial matters iuto the ordi a 
plowing. The crop was not an average, probably products of decay; or does it allow of that sament 
less than it would have been had the field been sum- | sion, aud absorb thos products as they are formed! 
mer-fullowed ; that wi broke up in the Spring aud Other experiments made by Pref. W AY show that 
plowed twice afte: wards, with several harrow ings, ‘ Co | maine Gitered thrbach chiy will net aferwards Aen 
during the summer. On plowing. the field in the fall, . sire 
after the wheat was harvegfed, he found to his sur-| 2" get ‘ ee meeps Bao 
prise that the clover was nearly or quite as perfect | _ satan i re pone =e atta abpother plant, 
as when plowed iv. ‘The stalks and leaves were not | 9 SUChs nal repay ape Gret be meeps 4 d, and 
decomposed in the least. ie ena ol \ Ts 1t eee, pte a a“ Peduced to 
What was the cause of this? their morganic state,} i as the power of 
Heat, moisture, and oxygen, or atmospheric air, | any decomposition, ut Sows that ‘ he chief Value 
are the essentials of of fermentation or decomposition. | of plowing in clover, ce. Ou ya —_ ges ge me 
The compact nature of clay prevents, to some extent, | = ae year, cage egg the Soil, rendering it 
the admissicn of air, and hence decomposition is re- | ighter, more porous, &., rather than in st Pplying 
tarded. It may be that, in the instance alluded to, | 
| 





As plants can take up their food only in the inop. 


food for the plants ; and it is a question worthy the 
the soil perfectly excluded the air, and that this consider: an a Sareea, whether clay soils — 
hypothesis alone is sufficient to account for the phe- be a e's ed oy mochemten sepeigem Peer. plow. 
nomenon—a phenomenon which many farmers have | "& &¢» cheaper than by plowing under long, unter 
witnessed. mented manures. 

The exclusion of the air, however, is not the only It follows, too, from these experiments, that if we 
cause why clay soils retard the decomposition of clo- | Wat manures to furni h food for plants on clay soils 
ver, manure, and other organic substances, mixed they must be thoroughly decomposed before being 
with it. The experiments of Prof. Way indicate plowed under. Perhaps it would be better, under 
that clay has a remarkable action in reference to the | Some circumstances, to spread them on the surface of 
fermentation of organic matters. the soil. We have seen, on heavy land, barnyard 

In one experiment, Prof. Way took three quanti- | @@nere so applied late in the fall, on wheat, with 
ties of fresh urine, of 2000 grains each, and placed good results, — better, the first crep, than when 
them in similar glasses. With one portion, its own plowed under. 
weight of white sand was mixed; with another, its Sand accelerates decomposition. When clover is 
own weight of white clay; the third being left with. | plowed in on sandy soils, it probably decomposes with 
out admixture of any kind. ereater rapidity, as with the urine ia the experiment, 

When smelled immediately after mixture, the sand | than though kept moist in a heap uniaixed with sand. 
appeared to have had no effect, while the clay mix- We throw out these ideas, in order to call the 
ture had entirely lost the smell of urine: they were | attention of observing, practical farmers, to the inter 
all decidedly acid to test paper. The three glasses] esting facts above recorded, and in the hope that 
were covered lightly with paper, and placed in a} they will furnish us with their experience on the vari- 
warm place, being examined from time to time. In| ous points bearing on this important subject. 

a few hours it was found that the urine containing cxenenatiitielie : 

sand had become slightly putrid; then followed the a a | ey 
natural urine; but the quantity with which clay had} gat he was greatly prejudiced years ago against clover 
been mixed did not become putrid at all, and at the] j.Gm thin sowing; stalks were Jarge and tangled; 
end of seven or eight weeks it had only the peculiar couldn’t mow it, aud eattle wouldu’t eat it, He now 
emell of fresh urine, without the smallest putridity.| sows tweniy or twenty-five pounds to the acre; hs 
The surface of the clay, however, afterwards became | crop stands very thick, but not more than two foot 
covered with a luxuriant growth of Conferva, which | gh; cures it in small eocks, an] makes beautiful 
did not happen in cither of the other glasses. « |hay. Land needs rest, like all elve; give it a good b 

This is a remarkable experiment, and one capable | of elover that it may have a long, refreshing steep.— 
of throwing light on many subjects hitherto envel- | hachange. 
oped in thick darkness. ‘The reason that the sand English farmers frequently sow as much as twen'y 
accelerates the fermentation of urine, is no doubt] pounds of clover sced per zcre, but it is not all of 
this: All bodies possess a surface attraction for lone kind. Red clover, on many of their light lands 
gasses, and of course, therefore, for common air.!is an uncertain crop, and they seed thick and use 
This attraction, which enables them to condense a} different kinds in order to secure a “catch.” In this 
certain quantity of air on their surfaces, is in direct | country “twenty or twenty-five pounds” of clover 
rela‘ion to the extent of those surfaces. In mixing | seed per acre is generally quite unnecessary, but it is 
san with the urine, we are in fact exposing the latter | better to seed thick than to have the plants thin on 
to a lurgely increased surface of air, the oxygen of| the ground. The “long, refreshing sleep” in clover 
which is necessary to commence the putrefaction, | should never be longer than three years, and in many 


end thus hastening the changes which sooner or later cases two years is long enough to let land lie down 
would occur in the urine naturally. | in clover. 
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A WORD ON IRRIGATION. 


There are thousands of farms where, at a trifling 
expense, several acres of meadow land may be irri- 
gated with great advantage. The effect of judicious 
irrigation on grass laud is perfectly astonishing. The 
late Pumir Pusey, of England, states that on irri- 
gated grass land of moderate quality, he has kept 
at the rate of thirty-six sheep for five months. In 
other words, by irrigation, grass land may be made 





NOTES BY 5S. W. 





| Your explanation of Prof. Way's experiments 
| and views of the action of lime in soils, and on the 
growth of plants, is truly interesting. It would seem 
that in the midst of experimental facts he is still in 
doubt. Hutniliating as this is to the cause of agri- 
cultural science, it is far better than that dogmatism 
in opinion which too often mars the truth in general. 
and chemical science in particular. This should not 


to produce three times as mach food as land culti- be so. Ll-digested scientific dogmatism is the great 
vated with turnips, under the most favorable cir-| stumbling-block to the farmer's progress, making him 


cumstances—and turnips, ruta bagas, &., can be 
made to produce more food per acre than any other 
cultivated crop. 

This, it must be observed, is in England, where the 


in fact what he is inclined to be from indurated pre- 
judice and habit, a mere follower of hereditary 
|recipes!’ When I ask a rich-feeling farmer to take 
an agricultural paper, and he replies to me in that 


elimate is much more favorable to the growth of | offensive egotism which indorses his own ignorance, 
turnips than with us. The extensive introduction of I can but feel that even book-farming is somewhat 
the turnip crop has been one of the grand means of to blame for his contumacy. An astute lawyer once 
improving British agriculture—a large amount of | said to me, that he “who stood in need of clients, 
food is prodaced at a comparatively slight tax on the | must strive harder to be useful to them than to con- 
elements of fertility in the soil, and its consumption | yince them of his own learning.” Now, I can not 
on the farm furnishes a great quantity of rich manure. | resist the opinion that Prof. Way, Mr. Lawes, and 
The nature of our climate leads us to believe that | Dr. Gripert, are precisely that sort of men, who 
turnips can never be as extensively cultivated here as! would rather be useful to the cause of agricultural 
in Kugland, but we may attain, to some extent, the | science, than to dazzle the world by a display of their 
same object by irrigation. The extra produce of a/| scientific attainments. So far from being ‘mere ab- 
water meadow consumed by animals, wil! provide an | stract men of chemical science, shut up in the labora- 
extra quantity of manure for the upland, or arable | tory, they are co-workers with the farmer on the farm; 
portious of the farm. Bovsstncavir_ thinks this the | not for a season, but for many consecutive season, 
vnly way of increasing the fertility of a farm without | experimenting on every sort of soil, with all sorts of 
going off the farm for manures. The subject is one | manures, each of which is thoroughly tried and the 





well worthy the attention of American farmers. 





SOIL COLD FROM LACK OF UNDERDRAINING. 


A writer in the Quarterly Review states that one 
pound of water evaporated from one thousand pounds 
of soil, will depress the temperature of the whole soil 
ten degrees. Siapson, in his essay, “Climate of the 
British Islands in its effect on Cultivation,” says : 

“Every gallon of water carried off by evaporation, 
requires as much heat as would raise five and a half 
galions from the freezing to the boiling point! With- 
out going to extreme cases, the great effects of the heat 
thus lost upen vegetation can not fail to be striking, 
and [have frequent!y found the soil of a field higher 
in temperature from 10° to 15°, than that of another 
field which had not been drained, though in every 
other respect the soils were similar. 1 have observed 
the effects of this on the growing crops, and I have 
eeen not only a much inferior crop on the undrained 
field, but that crop harvested full three weeks after the 
other.” 

Parkes, in his experiments at Chatmores, found 
that the temperature of the drained soil averaged 10° 
more than that of soil undrained. He also found 
that the temperature of land that was well under- 
drained was highest after ashower. This was doubt- 
less owing to the greater temperature of the water 
carried down into the soil. 

Owing to the shortness of our growing season, it 
ig no slight benefit which under-draining—not to 
mention other obvious advantages—is capable of 
conferring on the American farmer, in not only ena- 
bling him to plow the land earlier in the spring and 
later in the fall, but in so increasing the temperature 
of the soil that it is enabled to mature the crops two 


effects noted, through all varieties of seasons, wet and 
cold, warm ard dry. ‘They are rather learners than 
teachers; and as such, teaching by example, shedding 
forth the light of science without dazzling their read- 
ers by its glare! When the farmer comes to under- 
stand their language, which he may with a very little 
knowledge of chemistry, he begins to live a new life, 
or rather a new phase in life, in which toil and 
drudgery are ameliorated by that mental enjoyment 
which: is extra, and not created by the comfortable 
hope of a material harvest ! 

But @ propos of lime as a manurial amendment, 
that oasis in the desert of blowing sand, the farm of 
A. Antnony, Providence, R. I, was brought up to 
the clover-bearing point by leached ashes and swamp 
muck, after which cow manure and swamp muck kept 
up its great fertility. A. told me that he had tried lime 
as a substitute for ashes, but on such barren sand lime 
was too active, aside from its poverty in mineral mat- 
ters. On the other hand, on the clayey limestone lands 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, lime is found to be an invalu- 
able amendment to the soil; not perhaps as a restorer 
of a thoroughly exhausted soil, for they say there that 
such soils will not bear much liming, but only as a dis- 
solvent of the inert vegetable matter left by stable ma- 
nure and clover in a well-treated soil. It is also said 
there, that the richer the soil, the more lime it will bear 
profitably. Hence the common argument that lime 
accelerates the decomposition of inert vegetable fibre, 
and is there any doubt that it also acts chemically to 
liberate ammonia and dissolve mineral plant-food? 
That lime is not as useful to a sandy soil, may be ac- 
counted for, at least in part, from the fact that sand 
has no power to retain the ammonia liberated by lime 
in the soil; while clay, on the other hand, is a great 
absorbent and retainer of that grand arcanum in the 





weeks earlicr than though it was not drained. 


structure of plants, the carbonate of ammonia. 
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It has been found that no flat, wet, undrained 
soils, are much benefitted by liming, or any other 
amendment, except draining ; after which, especially 
on clays, liming is considered to be only next to 
stable manure as a sweetener and warmer of the soil. 
In Eastern Pennsylvania, where experimental farm- 
ing is at the maximum, lime and green clover are 
considered absolutely necessary to supply the defi- 
‘ciency of stable and compost manures. Cheap 
anthracite coal favors lime-burning; so that many 
farmers have lime-kilns expressly for burning lime for 
the benefit of their farms. 

The thermometer to day (11th Feb.) has risen to 
44° in the shade—a point many degrees higher than 
it has before attained since the middle of December; 
but in proof of our very temperate climate, the mer- 
cury has not fallen below 0.7° this winter, and that 
only for two or three nights. 8. W.—Waterloo. 


° 


FLAX SEED-AND OIL CAKE, 
By the Census Returns of 1850, it seems there 











were raised in the United States, in 1849, 562,810 | 


bushels of flax seed. How far these figures may be 
correct, is uncertain, though doubtless they approxi- 
mate somewhere near the true amount. We have 
other statistics, relating to the imports of flax seed, 
that can be more fully relied upon. By Custom 
House returns, there were imported into the United 
States, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, 
1,102,545 bushels of flax seed—in money value, 
amounting to 1,009,381 dollars. Exported during 
that year, 5,808 bushels, amounting to 6,016 dollars. 
Supposing the domestic crop of 1854 to be the same 
as when the last census was taken, we had for the 
year ending the 30th day of last June, the sum total 
of 1,658,847 bushels of flax seed, most of which, we 
presume, was used for the manufacture of linseed oil. 

During the fiscal year above named, there was not 
@ single pound of oil cake imported into this country; 
but, on the other hand, there was exported from this 
to foreign countries, 739,589 dollars worth of Amer- 
ican otl cake. Over 695,000 dollars’ worth of this 
cake went to England; firstly, to make beef and 
mutton, to feed its dense population; secondly, to 


profitably fattened; hay, frequently, being entirely 
dispensed with; and the manure of cake-fed stock ig 
almost enough enhanced in value to pay the cost of 
the oil meal. 

Of how little value is a large portion of our stray 

for feeding purposes, unless accompanied with roots 
or provender; and how small a proportion of our 
farmers provide either for their stock. It is for laek 
of this “ provident care” that so many millions of onr 
cattle and sheep are annually turned to pasture ever: 
‘spring merely skin and bones—literally walking skel- 
letons. In England, they have dear land and chea 
‘labor, and meats are somewhat dearer than with us; 
yet the difference in our favor in the price of oil cake 
here and there, must be equal to the freight and in. 
| surance, and profits on it of some two or three 
|“ middle men” that step in between the oil manufac. 
{turer here and the farmer there; and this, with our 
| present high prices of beef and mutton, may make it 
| quite as profitable for American farmers, in many 
sections of the country, to feed oil cake to their stock 
as it is for the English farmer. 1t might not be 
profitable for the western farmers to substitute oil 
cake for Indian corn in feeding either their beef or 
store cattle. But here, in New Hampshire. hay is 
worth from $15 to over $20 per ton, and corn from 
$1.124 to $1.25 per bushel; and yet, at these prices, 
thousands of cattle and sheep are stall-fed upon hay 
and corn for the Brighton and other markets. 

To me, it seems to be a serious question to our 
farming and national interests, whether it is best to 
make our beef and mutton upon hay ahd corn, or 
partially substitute roots, straw, and oil cake for that 
purpose. If English farmers can make it profitable 
to annually purchase of us some three-quarters of a 
million of dollars’ worth of oil cake, then it is a mat- 
ter worthy of careful discussion how far it may be 
profitable for us to use our oil cake, instead of send- 
ing it abroad. Levi Bartiert.—/Warner, NV. H. 
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THE CHINESE YAM, OR DIOSCOREA BATATAS. 


| Tse agriculturists of our country are apparently 
_very desirous of additional information in regard to 
the various plants which may be advantageously 








supply manure to grow turnips and wheat, and to | and extensively adopted in our farm culture, and it is 


keep up the fertility of their long-cultivated soils. 

1 do not know the relative amount of oil cake 
derived from a given weight of seed, or how many 
cents’ worth of cake a dollar’s worth of seed will 
make; but as there was but little over a million dol- 
Jars’ worth of the imported seed. retained in this 
country, and almost seven hundred and forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of cake exported, I presume a much 
larger amount of cake was shipped from this country 
than was derived from the imported seed. How far 
such a procedure may comport with the farming 
interests of our country, is a question of grave import, 
and one that shoul& be candidly and fairly discussed 
in all its bearings; and, Mr. Editor, I know of no one 
so well qualified to impart information upon this par- 
ticular subject, as yourself. Never having visited my 
“Faderland” I know nothing personally of its agri- 
culture, but I have read somewhat upon British hus- 
bandry; from this source I know something of the 
value of oil cake for fattening cattle and sheep, and 
of the high estimation in which it is held there. With 
suitable rations of oil cake, turnips, or other roots, 
and chopped straw, the animals are expeditiously and 


a gratification to me to tender my feeble aid toward 


| the establishment of a true national independence of 


every other country so far as regards those plants 
which our wide-spread Republig is susceptible of per- 
fecting. With this object in view, I have taken 
especial pains to inform myself fully in regard to the 
Chinese Potato, or Dioscorea batatas, both as to its 
alimentary. position in China and Japan and to its 
appropriateness for adoption by our country; and 
the more I have investigated, the more astonished I 
have become, at its indisputable claims over every 
other esculent we possess, and at finding that the 
half, and more than the half, of its remarkable useful 
properties remain to be told. The surprise so often 
expressed, as to how food was attainable by the one- 
third of the inhabitants of the globe concentrated 
within the limits of the Chinese Empire, may now 
find its elucidation. On consulting several Chinese 
agricultural works, which have been republished in 
| the French language, I find the Dioscorea batutas 
to be therein a subject of extensive and general com- 
ment. It is there stated that its culture is universal, 





and extends over every portion of that vast country 
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And it is farther declared to be a grand resource of 
the nation—“une grande resource nationale,” and 
that the abundance of its crops, their excellence in 
quality, and the universal consumption, have rendered 
it the alimentary basis (together with rice) of that 
immensely populous empire. It is eaten boiled, 
roasted, and even in a raw state. It is also dried 
and ground into the meal or flour everywhere in use 
throughout that country. Indeed, it would appear 
to occupy, in an alimentary point of view, the whole 
space which in our country is occupied by both the 
common potato and by Indian corn. 

The varieties there cultivated are very numerous, 
the skin and flesh being of different shades, varying 
in consistency and flavor, and one variety is highly 
esteemed for its medicinal properties. 

In five Chinese works which I have consulted, I 
have found the following statements : 

The Ricee—white variety, (the one we possess, 
when well cultivated in a soil that has been trenche 
and rendered permeable to the depth of five feet, 
will produce, on a space of ground ten feet long and 
three feet broad, sufficient food to support a man 
throughout a year. 

It would thus appear that this vertical root 
enables them to make up, by deep culture of the 
soil, whatever deficiency exists in that country super- 
ficially, toward the maintenance of its excessive pop- 
ulation. ; 

The only kind of manure recommended, is that of 
cattle and horses, well decomposed ; and poudrette is 
specially objected to by every writer, though we doubt 
not that guano might be thus appropriated. 

In their directions for general culture, they state 
that the ground is usually mellowed to the depth of 
two and a halt feet, but that three feet is preferable, 
and that the manure should be plowed or trenched 
in as deep as possible. The sections of root, each 
having one or more eyes, should be planted five to 
six inches deep; and this ‘amma takes place in 
China the first week in April. 

When treated in this way, the plants will grow 
vigorously, and will not fail to yield an abundant 
crop. Some cultivators allow the stalks to trail on 
the ground in like manner as our sweet potato; but 
others, as soon as the stalks have attained sufficient 
growth, place poles for them to run upon, which they 
quickly entwine. 

In the autumn, before the ground becomes frozen, 
they dig up sufficient of the large roots, and place 
them in a cellar, for winter use; and the small roots 
and tubers are put in a cellar and mixed with sand, 
or are buried in a hole in the open ground, inter- 
mixed with sand, as the reserve for spring planting. 
Such portion of the crop es is not wanted for use or 
for sale during the winter, may be left in the ground, 
and can be extracted in the spring, if desired, or left 
to grow through the second season, when the crop 
will be increased three-fold over the weight of the 
first summer's growth. 

What strikes one’s mind at once as giving preemi- 
nent importance to this root, is the fact that it is ina 
condition for use at all seasons of the year, and may 
be dug up fresh every day, from spring to autumn. 

In order to settle the question of its perfect hardi- 
hood in our climate, we ‘ion left twenty hills stand- 
ing out the present winter, during which the mercury 
has been 10° below zero. Wa. R. Prince —Flush- 

ng, NV. Y. 





SEED POTATOES. 


I wave more than once read accounts of experi- 
ments on the advantages of using large or small pota- 
toes for seed. Inall of them, however, there appeared 
to me to have been a defect, namely, the amount of 
ground occupied by each kind of seed was not re- 
corded, and apparently not considered essential to 
the accuracy of the experiment. 

In April, 1855, I planted 5 ths. each of large, me- 
dium, and small [too small for profitable table use] 
potatoes. They were Pink-eyes. The 5 ibs. of large 
numbered 15 potatoes, and were cut into quarters; 
the medium-sized were cut into halves (lengthwise); 
and the small ones were not cut. I will call them, 
for brevity, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. They were planted in 
parallel rows, in hills. No. 1 occupied 20 hills (three 
pieces in each hill); No. 2, 27 hills (three pieces in 
each hill) ; No. 3, 31 hills (three whole potatoes in 
each). Ten days after the plants were up, No. 1 
were much the most vigorous; No. 2, second best; 
No. 3, poorest. All were treated alike in after-culti- 
vation. 

I dug them on the 11th of October. No. 1 pro- 
duced five gallons; No. 2, six gallons, 1 quart; No. 
3, six gallons, three quarts. ‘I'he produce of No. 1 
I thought were rather better in size than Nos. 2 and 
3; that is, rather fewer small ones among them. IL 
further ascertained that No. 2 produced five gallons 
from 22 hills; and No. 3, from 23 hills, the same 
quantity as 20 hills of No. 1 produced. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above ex- 
periment, seem to me to be these: That small seed 
produces more in proportion to the seed sown, by 4 
to 3, because it occupies more ground; but that 
large seed yieids more to the acre, by about one- 
seventh ; and that of medium size, one-twelfth. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that it requires 50 
per cent. more of large seed to plant an acre, if they 
ae cut into only four pieces (i. e, about twelve 
bushels instead of eight), and that we are planting 
the most valuable part of the previous crop, both for 
sale and use. Jonn MaoKencan.— The Retreat, 
Ancaster, C. W. 





A Goop Corn Cror.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman, residing at New Britain, Ct. 
gives the following account of the management and 
yield of a corn crop: 


“ Field contained one acre and 71 rods, green-sward. 
Manured with 120 horse cart loads of stable manure, 
plowed 8 inches deep, and well harrowed. Marked in 
rows each way, 3 by 3} feet apart. A single handful 
of the following compost was put in each hill—2 parts 
night soil, 6 parts loam, 1 part ashes, aud 1 part fresh 
slaked lime. The night soil and loam were composted 
a year before using. Variety of corn—long eight- 
rowed; planted dry with hand planter, May 16th, In 
a part of the field, only the compost was covered be- 
fore planting. All came up well, and was immediately 
dropped with ashes and gypsum. At the first and 
second hoeing, the cultivator was used, and at the third, 
asmall plow. At. the second hoeing, three and four 
stalks were heft in a hill. 

“The corn was cut up and earted to the barn before 
husking. The yield, by actual measurement, was 245 
bushels of ears, each containing 17 quarts of corn—a 
fraction over 90 bushels of shelled corn per acre.” 


One hundred and twenty loads of stable manure {i 
ought to give a good crop without the compost, 
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A SUFFOLK STALLION. 


AN IMPROVED SUFFCLK STALLION, 


For heavy dray horses, the Clydesdale is the 
favorite breed in London and most of the cities in 
England and Scotland; and in some ef the agricultu- 
ral districts, where improved modes of cultivation 
make slow progress, the old-fashioned, thick-legged, 
snail-paced, elephantine race of farm horses are stil] 
to be found, dragging their slow length along, three, 
four, five, and six, one ahead of another, attached to 
an antedeluvian plow, or to a moustrous wagon with 
six-inch tires and other things in proportion. Such 
an exhibition can still be seen every day in many 
parts of England; but their number is lessening 
every year. It has been proved, that a span of 
active, muscular horses, attached abreast to a plow, 
will do more ani better work than three horses 
tandem, with a boy to drive and a man to hold the 
plow. 

Strange as it may appear to an American farmer, 
the introduction of the two-horses-abreast system 
met with decided opyosition for many years, but it 
at length prevailed; and now, instead of being the 
exception, it is the rule in all the best-farmed districts 
of England. This new system of plowing led the 
way to many other improvements, not the least of 
which is the gradual introduction of a new style of 
hor-e, of less weight, but greater activity—a horse 
that weighs one-third less, cats one-third less, end 
does one-third more work. Such a horse is the Im- 
proved Snffo'k. On the farm connected with the 
Royal Agricaltural College, at Cirencester, there are 
or was, a few years ago, four spans of horses of the 
varions breeds; and it was found that the Suaffolks 
wonld do more work with less food, than any of the 
athers. It is, indeed, the general opinion among in- 
telligent farmers in England, that a Suffolk team will 


do more plowing in a day, and return home in better 
condition at night, than any other of their powerful 
farm horses. 

Our engraving is an excellent likencss of the Suffolk 
stallion owned by Mr. Tuos. Catzix, of Butley, Suf 
folk, ExaLanp, and which took the first prize of £50 
at the meeting of the Royal Ag. Society of Eng- 
land, held at Windsor, July, 1851, in a competition 
never before or since equalled in the world. Look at 
his compact, strong, and yet graceful form. ‘There is 
no waste maiter—-nothing stupid or clumsy about 
him. His movements are active and graceful, and 
none can help admiring the justness and beauty of 
| his proportions, while his strength is as that of an 
| unicorn. 

There are two or three Suffolk stallions in the 
United States and Canada, but those we have seen 
are not favorable specimens of the breed. We 
| believe a good’ Suffo'!k stallion would be very useful 
in correcting some of the more prominent defects in 
our farm horses, the majority of which, although 
active and hardy, are light-bodied, and fit only for 
the road before a light carriage ; and where we do 
find any considerable degree of strength and robust- 
| ness, we generally find coarseness and clumsiness. 


| 
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Tlerrers snouLp CAaLvE LATE IN THE Srrina.—An 
English writer considers it a matter of importance 
that heifers should be so managed as to have their 
first calf late in spring, when there is en abundance 
of sueculent food, inducing a large supply of milk 
This is much better than to have them come ia early 
in spring, when they have dry food only. The habit 
at first formed is apt to remain with them, and if they 
| commence by giving a good supply of milk, they are 
| apt to be good milkers afterwards. 
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A COTSWOLD RAM. 


THE SHEEP OF GREAT BRITAIS. 


: CHAPTER Ul. 





LINCOLNSHIRE AND COTSWOLD. 


Tux Lincolnshire is the largest breed of sheep in 
Great Britain. According to Exits, the oldest agri- 
cultural writer by whom any description of them is 
given, they were “the longest-legged and largest-car- 
vassed sheep of all others, and carried more wool on 
them than any sheep whatsoever.” For many years 
there was considerable rivalry between the breeders 
of Lincoln and Leicester sheep; the former, it was 
claimed, giving more wool of better quality, and the 
latter the most mutton. At length, says Youvatt, a 
union was established between them; a Lincoln ewe 
was put toa Leicester ram, and the progeny certainly 
displayed, and to a very great and protitable extent, the 
excellence of the male pareuts. ‘The wether attained 
its maturity a full year soouer than it was accustomed: 
to do, and with less comparative expen-e of food even 
at that time; and when the ewe was drafted, she too 
Wus sooner ready to be sent to market, and weighed 
considerably more than she was wont to do, and was 
in higher repute und more readily sold. 

Mr. Crank. of Canwick, iu 1827 exhibited two 
wether sheep in Lincolu market, the fleeces of which 
had yielded each 12 ibs. of wool. ‘They were slangh- 
tered, and the carcass of the larger one weighed 261 
lbs.; the fore-quarters were exch of them 73 Ibs, and 
the hind-quarters 574 Ibs. Ou the top of the rib the 
solid fat measured nine inches in thickness ! 

By jadicious breeding, and by means of the iin- 
proved system of turnip husbandry, and high feeding, 
the sheep are now rendered fit for market at one 








year old, and weigh from 80 to 100 Ibs. each, on tk 
ne. When kept till two years old, they ar 
very st! 9 Yhus, three slaughtered a few year 
since, aged respectively three, two, and one year ole 
weighed 386 lbs., 364 Ibs, and 284 Ibs. 


Corswo.ps.—The meaning of the name Cotswola 
is a sheep-fuld, and a naked bill or plain. The Cots- 
wold hills, the native tract of this ancient breed ot 
sheep, are of moderate elevation, covered with sweet 
and nutritious herbage; and though formerly a bleak, 
wild, and uncultivated district, given wholly to sheep 
walks, it is now inclosed, cultivated, and greatly im- 
proved. The sheep also have undergone a like im- 
provement; so that they now rival the New Leicester 
in symmetry and early maturity, while they possess a 
heavier fleece and carcass, ‘They have been crossed 
with the Leicester with decided advantage; their size 
and fleece being slightly reduced, but their tendency 
to fatten and early maturity, as well as the quality of 
the mutton, are much improved. They have also 
been crossed with the Hampshire Downs, thereby 
improving stilt more the quality of the mutton, but 
greatly reducing the weight of wool and carcass. 

The experiments at Rothamstead show that for 
the food consumed the Cotswolds increase in weight 
more rapidly than any other breed. (See Genesee 
Farmer, for 1853, page 241.) 

‘The Cotswolds, especially in the Southern States, 
have been pretty extensively introduced into this coun- 
try, and are yearly becoming more and more popular. 
There are a few in the Northern States and in the 
Canadas, and they stand the climate equally as well 
as the Leicester and South Down. They are known 
in some parts as the New Oxfordshire. Their weight 
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of carcass and fleece has been well sustained in this 
country. Mr. Reywo.p, of Delaware, has killed 
Cotswold wethers weighing 200 Ibs. dressed, and they 
frequently weigh from 30 to 40 lbs. per quarter. 

In England, the Cotswold is called the “ poor man’s” 
sheep, because their mutton can be produced cheap. 
In London, Cotswold mutton sells at from two to 
three cents per pound less than South Down. But 
the Cotswold increases, for the food consumed, 
enough more to make up for the less price obtained; 
and it is an open question which is the more profita- 
ble breed. In this country, at present, Cotswold 
mutton probably sells as high as South Down, and 
therefore Cotswolds must be the more profitable 
breed. The time, however, will come when con- 
sumers will be more discriminating. 

Our engraving represents a Cotswold ram owned 
by Mr. Geo. Hewer, of Ley Gore, near Northleach, 
Gloucestershire, England, for which the first prize of 
$125 was awarded at the meeting of the Royal Ag. 
Society of England, held at Windsor, July, 1851. 


Iuprovine THE Breep or Antmats.—A writer in 
the London Farmers’ Mazazine truly observes: The 
principles of breeding animals have rather been illus- 
trated than discovered by animal physiology —the 
very principles of that science having been taught 
before a single scientific axiom had been applied. 

The watching of physiological tendencies, and 
availing themselves of these judiciously in practice, 
was long anterior to scientific research. Emulating 
the skill of the wily progenitor of the Jewish race, 
and intelligently perceiving what was required, a 
Culley and a Bakewell attempted and attained the 
production of sheep and of cattle, “ring-streaked, 
spotted and speckled,” at pleasure. Seeing the neces- 
sity of economising food, they set about producing 
those animals which came to maturity early, and so 
produced vastly more food from the same amount of 
vegetation. Knowing that fat was an element of 
favor in a northern clime, they endeavored to obtain 
animals with a tendency to secrete large quantities. 
In order to this, they observed the qualities indicative 
of those propensities; and knowing that it is as true 
in physiology as in mathematics, that like produces 
like, they selected and bred from these until they 
stamped their qualities permanently and invariably 
and indelibly on the race. With these they managed 
to combine symmetry of form. 








Tramntna A Batxy Horse.—In India, when a 
horse becomes stubborn and refuses to move, instead 
of whipping him, a3 is our custom, or setting fire to 
atraw under his belly, as is sometimes practiced in 
England, a rope is attached to his foreleg, and one 
or two persons go ahead and pull at the rope. It is: 
said this will start the most refractory horse. The 
Michigan Farmer says a horse became balky in 
Detroit a short time since, and neither whipping or 
coaxing could make him stir. A rope was fastened 
round his neck, and he was dragged a short distance 
by another team, but this did not effect a cure. The 
rope was then taken from his neck, passed between 
his legs, and fastened firmly to his tail. In this man- 
ner he was drawn a short distance, and when the rope 
was taken off, the hitherto unruly animal was per- 
fectly obedient to the will of his master. We have 
seen this method tried, with similar results. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM OHIO, 


Inctosep are $3, for which you may send me eight 
copies of the Genesee Farmer. It is now more than 
a year since I stopped taking the Farmer, and al- 
though I take two other agricultural papers, I find 
none that meets the wants of the farmer as well ag 
your journal. 

Agricultural papers are much needed by the farm. 
ers on our prairies here. People must be taught the 
value of manures, &c. I know of farmers near one 
of the greatest markets for vegetables in the West 
(Sandusky City), who will give their manure to any 
one who will haul it away; and frequently the manure 
lies fur years in the barn-yard before it is removed, 
and then it is done only to save moving the barn or 
prying cattle out of the miry yard in the spring, or to 
keep off fleas in the summer. Our prairie generally 
is very rich, yet manure never will hurt it if applied 
right. The soil through this portion of Ohio is well 
adapted to growing all kinds of farm produce, 
Wheat, Indian corn, and oats, are the principal crops 
There has been a great falling off in the wheat crop 
during the last two or three years, owing to the in- 
sect destroying it; and farmers, in consequence, have 
turned their attention more to corn and oats, and to 
the raising of stock. Potatoes generally yield very 
well, and either the Irish or the sweet potato can be 
grown with facility. More attention is given to the 
raising of good fruit than formerly; perhaps owing 
to the high price which it commands in market, and 
the more ready sale. 

Farming kere on the prairies has been profitable 
for anumber of years past. Crops have been unust- 
ally good, especially two and three years ago, during 
those dry seasons, which favored the low prairie very 
much. Many have made great improvements in 
their farms, by ditching and draining, thus bringing 
many more acres under cultivation ; but in some in- 
stances they do not so well cultivate what they had 
in use before, for, among some western farmers, the 
more land they get under cultivation, the less they 
work it. Epwin Woourerton.—.Milan, Erie Co., 0. 


Cover on Sprinc Crors.—Clover may always be 
sown upon small grains with profit. We sowed 
clover, says Jessk Bue, upon four acres of rye and 
two of barley, last spring, and notwithstanding the 
dry weather, it took well. After pasturing the rye 
stubble some ten or fourteen days, the autumn feed 
was sold for $12,50. The barley ground has afforded 
an abundance of fine feed.. Say the six acres reqnired 
a bushel of seed, at $6, and that the fall feed was 
worth $18, there will be a profit of $12, or $2 per 
acre. But the clover lay will furnish at least thirty 
tons of vegetable food to the next season's crop, if 
turned under the first of May, which will be no in- 
considerable increase to the profits. 








© 


To Break Cory Srvss.—The following plan which 
I adopt for breaking off corn stubs may be of use 
to some readers of the Genesrr Farmer. Procure 
a stick of timber 6 inches square, and 15 feet long, 
hitch a pair of horses to it, and draw it round a cora 
field when the ground is hard frozen, taking four rows 
at atime. In this way a large field may soon be 
cleared. It will break them off even with the surface 
of the ground. Gero. SuarrLess—McClellandsville, 


| Delaware. 
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ESSEX SWINE. 


Tne Improved Essex holds the first rank among 
British breeds of swine, especially as “porkers.” 
During the last dozen years, in the hands of the cele- 
brated breeder, W. Fisner Hoss, of Marks-ITall, 
Essex, it has probably taken more prizes at Smith- 
field, and at the shows of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, than any other breed. The late Lord 
Western originated the breed, it is believed, by 
crossing the Berkshire 
with the Neapolitan, with 
a slight dash of the Chi 
nese and the old Essex 


“Sst 


hog. Srrerueys, in his 
Book of the Farm, 
speaks of them as fol 
lows: 


“ As to the breed which 
shows the greatest dispo- 
sition to fatten, together 
with a due proportion of 
lean, I never saw one 
equal to that which was 
originated by Lord Wrst- 
gan, in Essex. * * They 
were exevedingly gentle, 
indisposed to travel far, 
not very, prolific, how- 
ever, but could attain if 
kept on toa great weight, 
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and so compact in form, co 
and small of bone and = 
offal, that they invariably mm 
yielded a greater weight “o «6S 
of pork than was judged = hy 
of before being slaughter- a2 
ed. The offal was small, m 
and more delicious ham = = 
was never. cured than i 


they afforded.” 

Martin says, “These 
animals fatten quickly, 
grow rapidly, and yield 
very superior meat. The 
hogs, when fattened, will 
sometimes weigh 26 or 
28 stones (14 Ibs.), often 
18 or 20”——equal to 252 
to 392 lbs. ° 

The Essex has smaller 
hedd and ears than the 
Berkshire, feathered with 
inside hair—a distinctive 
mark of both; has ashort 
snubby nose, very fine 
bone, broad and deep in 
the belly, full in the hind 
quarters, and light in the 
bone and offal. “They 
feed,” says Ricuarnson, remarkably quick, grow fast, 
and are of an excellent quality of meat. The sows 
are aay breeders, and bring litters of from eight to 
twelve.” 

L. G. Morrts, Esq., of Mount Fordham, West- 
chester county, N. Y., has imported, at various times, 
the cream of W. Fisuer Hop's stock. He has got 
the best that money would purchase. There are no 
better, if as good, in England. 

Some object to the Essex on accouat of their 
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color. This is a fanciful rather than a real objection. 
Others assert that they will not stand the heat of this 
climate. In regard to this, we can say that we were 
at Mount Fordham on one of the hottest days of last 
summer, and saw “Fisher Hobbs,” “Aunt Chloe,” 
“Topsey,” and a host of black, chubby, fat little 
beauties, enjoying themselves in a clover field, ag 
well, apparently, as they could at Marks-Hall. Cer. 


tainly they appeared to suffer no inconvenience from 
the heat. 


A variety of the Sussex breed is closely allied to, 
and may be identical with the Essex. Some of this 
variety were introduced into this country several 
years since, by Mr. Henry Parsons, now of Guelph, 
Canada West. Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, says he “obtained some of the stock 
of Mr. Parsows, and from the experience of several 
years, can say he never had any swine that gave more 
weight of carcass in proportion to the food consumed, 
and never any equal to them in quality of meat.” 


‘ 
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Canapran Horses.—The Journal of the New 
York State Agrieultural Soeiety for February con- 
tains an interesting “Report as to the Provincial 
Fair of Canada East, held at Sherbrooke, September 
12-14, 1855, to the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Agricultural Society,” by H. G. 
Foorr, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., one of the delegates 
from this State. We extract what he says in regard 
to the heavy draught horses. 

“A remarkably fine display of draught horses was 
made. The animal which took the first premium was 
a four year old, and his weight was represented as 
about 1,700 lbs. ; the second best horse exceeded this 
about one hundred weight; the third best was a cross 
of the blood of the two former, which was as “the 
Clyde” upon a Morgan mare. He had the eye, ear, 
heal, action and fire of the Morgan, with the giant 
frame of the Clyde. He was a splendid animal, but 
was not a pure blood, and so stood No, 3. All the 
dranght horses of any note were of this blood. We 
noticed two half-bloods, two years old, each judged to 
exceed 1,200 lbs. These were termed “‘heavy draught” 
horses, while the stallion that took the first prize for 
“light draught” horses, was estimated at 1,600 Ibs. 
This was a noble specimen, and the Governor-General 
of Canada, Sir Epmunp Heap,- who was present, honor- 
ed him by ealling him from the ring, and by special 
notice. In looking at these horses, I could but con- | 
trast them with the light limbed, thin skinned, small 
and fretful animals after which our farmers bob and 
jump, by convulsions, when fastened to a heavy break- 
ing up plow. The Scotch farmers, who mostly had | 
these animals in charge, assured me a span would | 
draw a plow ten inches deep in breaking, with the do- 
cility and steadiness of oxen; and that they would 
turn their two acres per day of such plowing, and 
show no 4xhaustion.” 











Goop Hoas.—We find the following in the Boston 
Cultivator : 


“Mr. Cyrus Srow, of Concord, Mass., gives us an 
account of four Suffolk pigs, fatted by him. We saw 
them a short time before they were killed, and noticed 
that, though not remarkably large, they had great 
weight of carcass for the bone and offal. They were 
bred by Mr. C. B. Cranx. Mr. Srow says: 

“*These four pigs (all sows) I bought on the 8th of 
February last. They weighed 145, 140, 130, 100— 
total, 515 Ibs. —at 54 cents==$28.324. Deduet for 
shrinkage forty per cent., would leave 309 Ibs. dead 
weight when I purchased them. They were killed on 
the 15th of December, and weighed 449, 874, 866, 367- 
—total, 1556 lbs. I scld three of them at my door at 
11} cents per pound, and kept the other for my own 
use, Aggregate value of the four, $178.94; deduct 
cost, $27.48, leaves a gain of $150.61}. They were kept 
by me 309 days, and gained, as I calculate, 1247 Ibs., 
or a trifle over a pound each, per day—nothing to 
brag of if they had been high fed—but they were kept 
very cheaply, and had but little meal until the last 
month of the time, when they were fed with cob meal 
(corn and cobs ground together). The remainder of 
the time thev had the wash of the house and the skim- 
med milk of two or three cows, with small potatoes 
and pumpkins boiled up with a little meal. I keep 
five cows, and sell about one-half of the milk.’” 





Tar American Vet. Journd states that an excellent 
diet for sick animals, is simply scalded shorts. Whena 
horse has taken cold, with discharge from the nostrils, 
the mash may be put into the manger while hot, with 
a view of steaming the nasal passages, 





| and lie down. 


| changes, is well known. 
|extreme nervous excitability of the skin and mucous 


$$$. 
——<——— 








Grinpinc Corn In THE Cos ror Swine.—The 
Valley Farmer, in a sensible article on this subject, 
observes: 

“Independent of the nutriment contained in the 
cob of Indian corn, we believe that where the whole 
is properly ground together, the cob performs a very 
important part in the economy of fattening swine; as 
corn, when fed alone is too concentrated, and fails to 
afford sufficient distension to the organs to insure per- 
fect and healthy digestion.” 

As applied to ruminant animals, this is a valid ar. 


| gument; but swine require‘much more concentrated 


food than sheep, cows, or even horses; and it is in 
our minds quite questionable whether corn, together 
with the other substances generally fed to pigs, ig 
any too nutritious, or that it will be profitable to 
grind cob and corn together for pigs, in order to 
dilute the corn meal. Better dilute the corn with 
roots, pumpkins, apples, &c., or with bran. 





Fatreninc ANIMALS SHOULD BE KEPT QUIET. — For 
young, growing animals, exercise is necessary, in order 
to fully develop the frame. In feeding, tranquility is 
equally indispensable, a singular exemplification of 
which was made in the course of the experiments of 
the Earl of Egremont, in 1777, related in the Annals 
of Agriculture, wpon some porkers, seven of which 
were put up to fatten in the ordinary manner in a sty, 
and another of the same litter, but smalltr than the 
others, was put into a cage one week later. All were 
fed alike on barley meal. When slaughtered the 
one fed in the cage exceeded in weight any of the 
others. The cage was made so that he could not 
turn round, and had not sufficient room to rise up 
There gan be no doubt that too much 
exercise, exposure to cold, &c., retard fattening. 

“Pics CAN SEE Wrnp,” says an old proverb. The 
uneasiness displayed by pigs prior to atmospheric 
This is attributable to the 





membrane, which makes this animal feel any sudden 
change in the condition of the -atmosphere more 
acutely than the majority of our domestic animals 
Farmers should bear this in mind, and provide places 
of shelter for their hogs, open to them at all times. 
De ee _ 

Warts on Horsrs.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman says:—“One year ago I had a 
fine young mare that had no less than half a dozen 
warts, from the size of a pea up to that of a half 
dollar. After many unsuccessful trials I applied ma- 
riatic acid (with a feather) daily, and had the pleas 
ure of seeing them disappear rapidly, and in a few 
weeks there was not one warttobesven. Itisa safe 
and speedy cure.” 

+ or 

To Remove Vermin From Catrin—Dissolve cam- 
phor gum in new rum, making the liquid pretty strong 
of camphor, and apply it on varions parts of the hody 
of the animal. It is a harmless application, so far 
the animal is concerned, leaving the coat free and 
clean, but destroys the lice. In about two or three 
weeks after the first application, rab on the liquid 
again, in order to kill the young vermin tliat may 
have hatched out. 


S$ 
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Wuen fed to horses and cattle, a heavy crop of 
carrots is soon transmuted into carrats of gold. 
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Rarsixa Catves.—A correspondent of the New 
England Farmer practices the following method of 
raising calves: 

“Let them suck one half the cow gives for four or 
five weeks, keeping fine hay before them, and giving 
them once a day a handful of meal or oats, or a few 
crusts of bread soaked in water, then learn them to 
drink porridge made of skim milk and beekwheat 
flour, or meal that has been sifted. In this way they 
seldom scour at all; and if one does, I take a little 
white pine charcoal, finely pulverized, and mix with 
Jard enough to make it adhere; spread this mixture on 
a piece of bread, and give it, which is a certain cure. 
I feed in this way until they are three months old, 
when they will do to wean. A few oats should be 
given once a day a while longer. During the first 
winter they should be kept in a warm stable, ard have 
all the good hay they will eat; after this they will 
grow well and keep in good gondition on meadow hay. 
In this way it is no uncommon thing for my three year 
old steers to weigh 3000 Ibs. 

Every Farmer ssou.D KEEP Bees. —aA writer in 
the Valley Farmer thus eloquently discourses about 
bees: 

“In olden times, the promised land was said to be 
flowing with milk and honey. The homes of many of 
our farmers may be said to be literally flowing with 
milk; but how few are flowing with honey. Cows 
are plenty—but where are the bees? Wild in the 
woods; hiding their sweet treasures beyond our reach. 
Why are they not tamed—domesticated! Bees are as 
useful as chickens, and as easily raised. They afford 
us a luxurious food—healthy, and might be cheap. 
Bees require no feeding, little expense and attention, 
They want only a comfortable home, covered from the 
storm and sun, and protected from the marauding mil- 
lers. They will make their own living, and do con 
siderable towards the living of the farmer. Not many 
swarms can be prosperously kept in one — but 
every farmer may raise honey enough for home use 
an a littte to spare. Every gardener, every villager, 
mi-ht do it. A single swarm of bees, well attended 
to, will soon produce as many swarms as can be suc- 
ee sfully kept in one place. All that bees make is 
clear gain. They get their treasures from flowers. 
We should have bees enough in the country to have 
one always sipping at every flower. The flower is all 
the time producing honey. The bee should be all the 
time gathering it. If we had a bee all the time at 
every flower, honey enough would be produced to sup- 
ply the world. It is a means of wealth, health and 
a Let bees be cultivated,—let every farmer 
ave them. They are as useful as cows, and far less 
A little attention will teach one to manage 





trouble, 
them.” 





Japanese Prowre.—This is done with a small 
plow, with a single handle and beam, the share being 
like an iron scoop, of no great diameter. It is drawn 
by an ox, with traces, and a wooden saddle, while a 
small boy leads him by a stick attached to a ring in 
his nose, and a man holds the handle of the diminu- 
tive earth scratcher. 


Remepy ror tie Founprer 1x Horses.—Take a table 
spoonfal of pulverized alum, pull the horse’s tongue | 
out of his mouth as far as possible, and throw the alum | 
down his throat; let go of his tongue and hold up his | 
head until he swallow. In six hours’ time, no matter | 








Moncret Geestr.—The Boston Cultivator, which 
is excellent authority, says: 

“The offspring resulting from a union of the wild 
goose (Anser Canadensis) and any variety of the do- 
mestic goose, is incapable of propagation. It is com- 
monly called, in this vicinity, “the mongrel goose.” 
The flesh of this bird is highly prized by epicures, and 
usually sells at a higher price in Boston market than 
that of any other poultry. The day before Thanks- 
giving, when turkeys were selling at eighteen to twenty 
cents per pound, and Bremen and other large geese at 
a Yankee shilling (one-sixth of a dollar) per pound, we 
asked the price of mongrel geese, and were told that 
they were selling at three dollars apiece. Their weight 
was probably about ten pounds dressed. This was an 
unusually high price, but they frequently bring two 
dolars apieee. 

“These mongrel geese are very easily reared.@ They 
grow very rapidly and require nothing but grass till 
a short time before they are killed. In fact they aro 
sometimes killed in good condition, directly from the 
pasture. A wild gander and tame goose, or a wild 
goose and tame gander may be mated together, and 
they are sure to bring up their annual brood, perhaps 
for half a century. 

“The wild gander will seldom mate with more than 
one goose; he is no Mormon, and when left to his na- 
tural instinets, seems to abhor polygamy, though in- 
stances have been known in which these principles 
were overcome by domestication. But any tame gan- 
der will mate with several geese, whether with the 
wild epecies or any tame breed. The wild goose does 
not breed till she is three years old, but after that age 
is more certain to rear young every year than the com 
mon goose. The broods range from four to seven gos 
lings, and all that are hatched are pretty sure to grov 
up, a3 they are hardy and not liable to accidents.” 





Mitxina.—The Massachusetts Ploughman says. 


“The milker should sit close to the cow, and should 
endeavor by all means to be on good terms with her— 
for if he scolds and kicks, she will be quite likely to 
retuin the compliment. Sit close, and let the Jeft arm 
be in contact with the leg of the cow. Then she can- 
not set her foot into the pail if she is disposed to do it. 
She cannot kick while her leg is in contact with your 
left arm, for a blow requires space between the agent 
and the object. 

“The quickest is the best milker, for there will be a 
flow in less than a minute from the commencement of 
the process. Take advantage of this, and not let the 
milk flow back again. Milk out all that the cow will 
give, for the last of the milk, or strippings, is worth 
more than four times as much for butter as the milk 
that first comes.” 





Porators.—The London Gardener's Chronicle says 
that the potato disease is on the decline. The use of 
salt, mixed with the manure, is highly recommended. 
Chlorine and potash are necessary for potatoes. These 
are produced by the use of salt and ashes, with barn- 
yard manure.— American Institute Farmers’ Club, 

Chlorine and potash are as necessary for every 
other agricultural plant as potatoes. 

Wasa ror Barns.—The Horticulturist gives the 
following as the best for this purpose: Hydraulie 
cement, 1 peck ; freshly slaked lime, 1 peck; yellow 
ochre (in powder), 4 tbs; burnt umber, 4 ths; the 





how bad the founder, he will be fit for moderate ser- | Whole to be “dissolved” in hot water, and applied 


vice. 


{| with a brush. 
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WILLIS’ STUMP MACHINE. 


STUMP MACHINES. 


Will you please tell us the best apparatus for pulling 
stumps? There are thoueands of pine stumps here, 
which are very much in the way. D, Epwarps—Little 
Genesee, N. Y. 

A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer recom- 
mends the following as a cheap and simple stump 
machine, where the land was not very heavily tim- 
bered and the stumps are now considerably decayed: 











“In the sketch, 1 is a round pole 10 feet long, 4 
inches fm diameter at the largest end, which is well 
banded, Into this is inserted a bar of iron 2 by 2+ 
inches, drawn to half that size at the end inserted into 
the pole, and 2 feet long. Near the end of this two 
ped are cut, a little over 44 inches apart. In the 
middle between these, a hole is punched, and a link 
6 inches long inserted, as seen in Fig. 2, which repre- 
sents the bar, large hook to hitch 
under a root of the stump, a link in- 
serted in each, and a connecting 
hook. The links are made of round 
£ inch Swede’s iron, the connecting 
hook of 14 do; the large hook of a 
bar of old sable iron 18 inches long, 
bent round edgewise. 3 is a frame 
consisting of two oak planks 8 inches 
thick, 8 wide, and 7 feet long, pin- 
ned together at the end through a 
piece of 4 inch secantling, between 
the planks. There are two rows, 44 
inches apart, of 14 inch holes through 





Fic. 2. 
these planks, the holes being 34 inches apart in the 


rows, from center to center. The holes in the right 
hand row are one inch lower than the opposite ones in 
the left. Through these holes two iron bolts, as large 
as the holes, are made to pass, for the bar or lever to 
rest upon, 





To use this machine, it is set up as seen in the figure, 
4 being a board for a brace, the lever placed between 
the planks, the notches resting on the two bolts, and 
the hook hitched under a root. Now elevate the end 
of the lever, (which needs a short pole attached by a 
ring to the end of the long one,) withdraw the left 
hand bolt and rais® it one hole higher; now depress the 
end of the lever and raise the right hand bolt; and so 
on as high as you wish. The cost of the machine was 
$7—iron $4, making $3. Any blacksmith and earpen- 
ter can construct one. With a team and sled, and 
stone-boat to draw the machine about, I have seen two 
hands, on a lot that had been cleared fourteen years, 
pull in a day from sixty to a hundred stumps, mostly 
from ten to eighteen inches in dianx te .” 

Wits’ Stump Machine, manufactured at Orange, 
Mass,, is highly recommended by Hon. Sruon Brows, 
of the New England Farmer, by Prof. Nasu, and 
others who have seen it work. It is not only used 
for pulling stumps, but is applicable to moving build- 
ings, rocks, &c. 

A strong chain is put around the foot of the stump 
to be removed, as represented in the engraving on the 
left. This chain passes over shears, or strong timbers 
so placed as to give the power at the stump an up 
ward direction. In many cases this part may be dis 
pensed with, and the chain pass over the stump. The 
chain continues onward to the lever, on wheels, to 
which the horse is attached. This lever is fastened 
to an ordinary stump. When the horse has passed 
on, according to his present position, the length of 
the lever, he is turned in the other direction, and at 
the same time, the outer chain is dropped, and the 
inner chain is hooked into the leading chain, and the 
horse passes to the extent of the lever in the other 
direction. 

A pair of oxen may be used, if more convenient. 
When the stumps are thick, a large number may be 
pulled without removing the lever from the stationary 
stump. The largest stumps may be easily extracted 
with this machine. A pair of horses or oxen isa 
sufficient team to take it from place to place, and 
three men are sufficient to manage it in the hardest 
work. The removal of 100 stumps is considered a 
day’s work. 

Atways give the soil the first meal. If this is 
well fed with manure, it will fecd all else—plants, 
animals, and man. 
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MACHINE FOR SAWING WOOD. 


Macuine sawing, as it is called, is getting very 
popular in some parts of the country, and deservedly 
so in every case I have known, when the machine 
was not more than fifty per cent. below par. 

he best machine I have seen was in Michigan— 
driven by a four horse lever power, with a railroad 
and car at the joint of the pitman, so as to make the 
saw play as level as possible; a machine saw ; two 
logs a few inches apart for the log to be sawed to 
ride on; a capstan, or upright windlass, with a small 
cable chain dogged into the back end of the logs, 
passing under the saw; a guide just back of the saw, 
also a tail-piece on the end of the saw, and a light, 
movable guide to steady it. The saw was raised 
while in motion by the tail-piece; a man at the cap- 
stan would move the log along in a few seconds, the 
man at the saw would let it on the log, and the saw- 
dust was immediately flying as fast as one could de- 
sire. ‘The owner took a hand and two horses with 
him, and two men and two horses more were required, 
which the employer furnished as he moved from 
place to place; and though the logs were small, he 
sawed for ten cents per cord, or $4 per day. 

I bought an old slow motion threshing power, got 
a frame made to strain a cross-cut saw, like a buck- 
saw. 1] had to make the breast of the saw one-half 
or two-thirds of the length nearly straight, otherwise 
] have the Michigan rig; and by giving one hundred 
revolutions of the crank in a minute, I have sawed 
off, with two horses, a green beech two feet in diam- 
eter in one minute; and think it would not be abuse 
to my small span of horses to make them saw a cord 
of stove wood in ten minutes. My sawing rig was a 
erazy affair at first, but, by constructing the greater 

art of it a second, and some even a third time, I 
od an excellent machine saw. The weight of my 
saw and frame is less than seventy pounds, and con- 
sequently it must be set down very solid. Twelve of 
my neighbors last winter drew logs for me to saw, 
ani they usually had a load of blocks to draw 
buck. My price is twenty-five cents per cord, or one- 
third of the blocks. When the log is half sawed up 
get the diameter, which multiplied into itself and 
the product multiplied by the number of euts and 
one-tenth added, gives the measure after splitting and 
piling, af the fineness we usually split it. 

A slow-motioned machine will do considerable 
business with a machine saw, especially if*the saw is 
stiff enough to bear a heavy pitman and a long crank. 
In such cases the saw should not be filed to cut mach 
from the crank, but mostly towards it. I know of 
such an one that performs nicely with one horse, and 
consequently is not strained. It will saw stave bolts, 
stove wood, etc., as fast as the owner desires, as he 
tends and rives, or splits, without help. 

Almost any kind of power may be adapted to saw- 
ing. For five winters I sawed my toughest logs to 
split, with a sheep churning power, sometimes as fast 
as one cord in two hours, and the sheep kept fat. 

You need not call a machine A No. 1 unless each 
horse and hand can comfortably saw ten cords per 
day from fair logs. Many will not do half that, and 
men who undertake to saw with them are not likely 
to succeed in this business, which is yet in its infancy. 
I would advise but one or two men in each neighbor- 
hood to go into the business, to get good machines, 
and to saw during the winter as much as they can. 





I would like to be informed as to how the tread 
powers perform sawing logs. I suppose they are 
better than the lever ones driving circular saws ;— 
however, mine will do something in that line, althouch 
I am obliged to add five-fold to the speed of the dri- 
ving wheel. I have a rig similar to the saw table 
used for cutting off slabs, nine feet long, which will 
cut off limbs as large as two men can lay on. 

The motion of a tread power has to be regulated, 
as the force is uniform, let the sawing be hard or 
easy. I am told a spring pole is used to add to 
the weight of the saw. 

Our best sawing rigs do not cost over $20; and 1 
know of one respectable one that I should think did 
not cost $10, saw and all. But ] do not advise cheap 
machines, without the builder knows well what he is 
about. J. W.—Hannibal, N. Y. 


THE ROLLER AND ITS USES. 








Tue roller is in many ways serviceable on a farm, 
and it is an implement which every farmer, with tri- 
fling aid from the smith, may shift to make for himself. 
It may ecnsist of a log of two or three feet in diame- 
ter, and eight or ten feet long, nicely smoothed on the 
outside, with gudgeons in the centers of the ends, a 
freme, and tongue and shafts to draw and guide it by. 
After sowing small grains and grasses, the roller should 
follow the harrow. It breaks down the clods, smooths 
the surface, and presses the earth to the seed, and 
thereby causes more of it to vegetate and grow than 
otherwise would; for if the carth does not come in 
close contact with the seed, it remains dry, and is lost. 
In the spring, as soon as the fields are dry, and firm 
enough to resist the feet of the cattle, the roller is very 
beneficially applied to meadows and winter grain, At 
this time the surface of tilled ground is crusted, and 
generally checked with small fissures, which expose 
the collar (the part which connects the roots and 
leaves,) and roots to the drying influence of the sun 
and winds, The roller breaks and pulverizes the crust, 
and renders the soil more pervious to heat, and closes 
the fissures. It is also serviceable in partially cover- 
ing the crowns of the plants, which induces them te 
send out new roots, and to send*up more seed stalk-. 
This effect is particularly noticeable in barley, when 
the roller is passed over it, after it has become three 
or four inches high. If winter grain is harrowed in 
the spring, the roller may follow the harrow. 

In rolling grass lands it is necessary to attend in 9 
particular manner to the season, as it cannot be per- 
formed to advantage when the surface is either in too 
dry or too wet a condition; if too wet, the ground 
will become poached by the cattle’s hoofs; and if too 
dry, the roller will make litile impression in leveling 
the surface; and it is generally necessary, if the roller 
be of wood, to add to its weight for grass grounds, by 
placing stones in the box which is attached to it for 
that purpose. 





Save tHe OLp Boxes.—The value of bones in al- 
most any form, as a manure for field or garden, should 
induce farmers to save them for this purpose. In the 
winter, especially, large quantities might be gathered, 
to be eaken in spring and mixed with compost, or 
applied directly to the soil. For pear trees—four 
grass lands, for most kinds of vegetables—nothing 
better can be found. Then save the old bones, and 
though you fail in making “improved superphos- 

hate,” you will not fail in benefiting your land, and 
increasing its productiveness by the application. 
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PLAIN ONE-STORY COTTAGE. 


WE are no advocates for one-storied houses. The 
cost of foundation and roof is nearly as great as for 
houses of two or three stories; and we can not be- 
lieve it healthy to sleep so near the ground, unless 
more than usual precautions are taken to ventilate 
the bed-rooms. But there are those who must con- 
tent themselves with a small cottage; and it would 
be c’early inappropriate to make a two-story house. 
when the dimensions of the ground floor hardly ex- 
ceed the proper height of astory. In places exposed 
to violent winds, a low house is often most suitable. 

One-story houses have some advantages. The 
rooms are all on a level, greatly facilitating the in- 
door work. There is no climbing up stairs; nor ca 
“children break their necks by falling down them, o1 
from chamber windows.” 

The accompanyiyg design for a cheap one-story 
cottage, we take from Village and Farm Cottage:: 


“Tt is needless to say for whom this plan was in” 
tended, as the whole family is in sight. The owner, 
whom you see so busy with hammer and nail, is one 
of that independent sort, who like to do things in their 
own way. On the edge of the village he bought a 
piece of ground, but partly cleared, and which nobody 
else had thought of Here, amid the spared trees, he 
put his house. He wanted but three rooms. A yeran- 
da, where he could sit in the shade, and enjoy the 
fresh air, he was resolved to have. To carry out his 
own views of convenience and comfort, he disregarded 
the advice of neighbors, who insisted that it would be 
quite as cheap, and much better, to build his house 
“regular and square.” Ie did nothing for mere faney. 
The cornice is unornamented, the front door plain, 
the window eaps are strips of plank sustained by three- 
cornered blocks. An evident purpose pervades every 
part of the plan. At first it looked so plain, compared 
with neighboring houses, which were tricked out in 
zingerbread finery, that people laughed, and called it 
barn-like, Not so now. Prairie roses, planted and 
trained by the owner’s own hand, already supply the 
want of pilaster and cornice. Honeysuckles will soon 
climb the slender columns of the veranda, and hang 
between them in fragrant festoons. Ere long, grape- 
vines will display their purple clusters, where now the 
bean-poles stand. The maize-patch, at present some- 








DESIGN FOR A ONE-STORY COTTAGE. 


what too near, will be replaced by grass and flowers; 
and then, perhaps, some who once scorned the homely 
dwelling will stop to gaze, and long to enter 
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PLAN OF FLoor. 


“Let them enter. They will find every thing in 
order within. The interior of the house was planned 
to suit its mistress. Each room is entered directly 
from the entry, and this being the only connection 
between them, no one can be used as a passage way to 
others. The kitchen, with all its sounds and odors, is 
effectually separated from the sitting-room. Each of 
these rooms is supplied with a pantry, and a back-door 
opens out from the latter. The inside walls are neatly 
papered. The doors and trimmings are plain and 
substantial. 

“Height of rooms, 8 feet 6 inches. Cost, estimated 
at $650.” 





A Few Geverat Rvves ror Buriptne.—Prefer lasting 
to perishable materials, even if more eostly. A small, 
well built erection, is better than a large decaying shell. 

Discard all gingerbread-work, and adopt a plain, neat 
and tasteful appearance in every part. Far mere true 
taste ts evinced by proper forms and just proportions, 
than by any amount of tinsel and peacock decorations. 

Where convenient or practicable, let the plan be +o 
devised that additions may be subsequently made, 
without distorting the whole. 

The first floor of any house, however small, should 
be at least one foot above ground, to guard against 
dampness.—JIlustrated Annual Register. 
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THE SMALL FRUITS. 


TnereE is both pleasure and profit in growing om | 
The farmer of course grows fruit, as he does wheat 
and corn, for profit. Yet, in addition to this profit, 
it furnishes his family with the most delicious luxuries 
earth can yield. The well kept garden is the home 
of beauty. To the sight, the smell, and the taste, 
the garden affords the highest gratification. Those 
who reside in villages 
and in the suburbs of 
cities, cultivate fruit for 
the pleasure it affords. 
There is enjoyment in 
planting, in pruning, in 
cultivating, in watching 
the buds and the blos- 
soms, and the full ripen- 
ed fruit. Tovall, but 
more particularly the 
latter class, we must 
recommend the culti- 
vation of the smaller 
fruits, as affording the 
P greatest amount of 
Burr's New Pine STRAWBERRY. pleasure for the least 
means and space. 

Srrawnernies, we place first, because the earliest 
fruit to delight our appetites. The strawberry re- 
quires a good, deep soil ; that is, a soil plowed or 
dug eighteen inches deep, and enriched with well- 





Hovery’s SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


rotted manures. The plants should be set about a 
foot apart each way, and kept free from weeds and 
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FasTotr RASPBERRY. 


runners. After the bed has been planted about two 
years, start another, and by the time this begins to 
bear well, the old one will be pretty much worn out. 
Those who plant for the market would do well to 
plant in rows about two feet apart, and one foot in 
the rows. This allows the use of the cultivator be- 
tween the rows. Strawberries may be planted during 
any of the spring months, and from the middle or 
August to the middle of September. If done lute in 
the spring, or during the warm weather of August, a 
showery day should be selected. 





Rev AntTwere RaspBERRY. 


The following would be a very good assortment 
for a smail collection: Staminates— Large Early 
Scarlet, and Boston Pine. Pistitlates—-Burn’s New 
Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, and Crimson Cone. The 
latter is a beautiful berry, but rather too much acid 
for the taste of some. When eaten with cream and 
sugar, however, it is not excelled, and most of the 
Strawberries we see in market are of this variety. 
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Fastolf.—This fine variety originated at Fastol M 
Castle, near Yarmouth, England, where it attained uy 
high reputation, which it has nobly sustained jn thi in 
country. It is not quite so hard for market fruit aa es 
the Antwerp, but is rather soft, and of rich, high in 
flavor, and the fruit is very large, of a bright purplish be 
red, and is a large bearer. It requires winter pro. 
tection. ; of 
Red Antwerp.—This variety has long been the be 
standard sort, both in this country and Europe, and — 
is a very fine fruit. ‘So many spurious sorts are now ,- 
sold under this name, that it is difficult to obtain the ,- 
genuine, in many places. The Common Red Ant. . 
| werp is smaller and round ; while the true ig | m 
regularly long conical, dull red, with a rich, sweet oo 
flavor. The canes are of good strength when wel Pm 
cultivated, and the fruit ripens early in July. It also sl 
requires winter protection. 
ANEVETI’S GIANT Raspberry. Knevett's Giant—We have sometimes thought 
Rasrserrivs—This delicious fruit receives little | this variety a better bearer than the Red Antwe 
of the attention its merits deserve. It is hardly but we do not know as It has any superiority other 
possible to purchase a quart of raspberries in any one _ being more hardy. This, however, bears a much 
of our smaller towns or villages. It sueceeds the | ™S® Crop i consequence of winter protection. 
+ strawberry in ripening, and will well repay the best of} Tue Bracxserry.—Considerable effort has been 
care. A cool, moist location on the north side of a} made of late, to improve the blackberry. The High 
fence or a slope is the best; and the soil should be | Bush and the Waite Blackberry have both received 
rich and deep. 
The plants should be 
set out early in the 
spring, three nl four feet vO 
apart, and be kept clean ] 
and well cultivated dur- 
ing the season. Each 
plant should have astake 
three or four feet high és 
driven firmly beside it, to 
which it can be loosely 
tied. Every spring ex- 
amine the plants aud cut 
out the old canes that 
bore the previous year, 
and trim out the young 
suckers so as to leave 
only six or eight canes 
in each stock. Then take 
off about a foot of the 
ends of the shoots that 
are allowed to remain, 
and tie them up neatly 
to the stakes. In Sep- on 
tember it is well to pinch oon 
off the ends of each | 
shoot This will check da 
the growth, and help to : 
ripen the canes. 
As the finer varieties om 
of raspberries are some- 
what tender for our cli- fra 
mate it is well to protect th 
them in winter, and per- — 
haps the best way is to Th 
lay down the canes in New RocuEtte or LawTon BLackserry. Th 
the fall, and cover them it 
lightly with soil. If a little earth is placed near the | some notice, but the only one that really seems wor 7 
roots on the side where they are to be bent down, | thy of cultivation is the “ew Rochelle, or Lawton a 
there will be no danger of their breaking. We give| Blackberry.” It was discovered in the fields at New of 
a few of the best varieties, with descriptions, from | Rochelle, on the Hudson River, and brought into Er 
R. G. Parpver’s work: garden culture. It was. afterwards disseminated by 7. 
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Mr. Lawroy. It is rfectly hardy, and throws 
up vigorous, upright shoots, many of them over an 
inch in diameter, with lateral branches, all of which 
are covered with fine berries, 9 portion of them ripen- | 
ing daily, in moist seasons, for six weeks. ‘They have 
been found so large that 72 filled a quart. 

Tae Currant.—This is perhaps the most valuable 
of all our small fruits. It can be uzed in so many 
ways, ripe or green, bears so abundantly, flourishes 
se luxuriantly under good care, and bears ill usage 
with such a good grace, that we consider it indispens- 
able in every garden, large or small. It may be cul- 
tivated either in the form of a bush or of a small tree, 
and all old and superfluous wood should be cut out, 
and the suckers removed. Thorough manuring, with 
proper pruning, will produce you abundance of fine 
enrrants. When the —_ are six or seven years 
eld they should be replaced by young ones. 





men have been selling gooseberry plants, either im- 
ported from England, cr propagated from English 
sorts, for the last fifteen or twenty years, and yet 
gooseberries are as scarce now as ever. It is hardly 
possible to purchase a quart of gooseberries in any 
of our markets. And yet the plants should come to 
perfection in two or three years. We have no doubt 
that for every bushel of gooseberries raised in thie 
country, from English sorts, $500 have been spent 
for plants. This is rather a dear joke, and unless 
some method is devised for growing fruit free from 
mildew, it would seem well to abandon the thing for 
a while. 

In England, the gooseberry is the favorite fruit of 
the poor. It bears enormously, and almost under 
any treatment, and isa popular and delicious fruit. 
Here it is quite different. We have seen miserable 
speeimens exhibited and named, at our horticultural 





Hoveuton’s SEEDLING GoOSEBERRY. 


The Black Naples is said to be the best black 
currant. The Black English, with proper culture, is 
very fine. 

The White and the Red Dutch are fine and pro- 
ductive. 

The White Grape is a good white currant. 

The Cherry Currant is the largest of all red cur- 
rants, but rather sour for our taste. 

The Victoria is a fine and distinct variety, both in 
fruit and foliage. The bunches are remarkable for 
their length, frequently measuring six inches, and 
numbering thirty berries and upwards in a bunch. 
The fruit is in size between the Dutch and the Cherry. 
The color is a very light, beautiful red, and in season 
it is later than any other. 

Tue Gooseserry.—In England this is the finest 
and most poplar of all the small frnits. The climate 
of this country is not adapted to its culture, and the 
English varieties almost invariably mildew. Nursery- , 





shows, all covered with mildew, that would be thrown 
away in England. Occasivnally statements are mado 
in the agricultural journa|s, that some person has dis- 
covered a remedy, and succeeded in growing goose- 
berries free from mildew. But the remedy that suc- 
ceeds in one place and season, fails in others. There 
is, however, an Americro variety called Houghton’s 
Seedling, which is less subject to the disease than 
any other. Berries rather below medium size, oval. 
Skin thin, reddish-brown. Flesh very fine, tender, 
and sweet. Those who desire to plant should give 
this the preference. 





Fruit in Orrcox.—A correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman states that the fruit crop of Oregon 
for 1854 sold for $200,008. One grower, whose old- 
est trees were brought across the plains ten years 
since, and then no larger than pipestems, sold his, 
crop in San Francisco for the sum of $20,000. 
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FARMERS’ HOT-BEDS, | a Gey. will — — — plants, and in 
age the mean time the ground can be made 

Wuen we consider how easily a hot-bed can be | them. 8 ude ready fop 

made, it is surprising how few farmers avail them-! {phe hot-bed will require daily attention 

Jone af ita advantage . . ; = ? . 
per a = a ee Mong ae eae ae times — — neglect, when the heat is 
na we have occasiont — * 1 tne sprints, ing up from the fermenting manure beneath, ; 
that without a hot-bed or a cold frame, it is impossi- | cyy’s toe pouring down from above, is aa fr 
‘le to have a good garden. With it, every farmer! cageeh 3 idle . le eee eee 
nay hove his table constantly supplied with ‘the most cmt they ge A pic oa 
a i. a . aati pe Sow! } ; as H rate an 
delicious vegetables of the season, without eny €X-| steady heat. Afterwards, the temperature of th 
pense except’a little care and attention. |frame should be kept as uniform as possible, Ay 
Hot-heds should be placed in a dry situation, ex-! night the frame should be covered with a wal 
nosed to the east and south, and protected by fences | pjanke , 7 ae ge ned 
a buildings from the north and Sine, ‘. hole cepa lle oecaad Bn spretroneel ve be 
2 to 24 feet deep, and a little larger than the frame, | j¢ the day is cold,'the frame must be kept ian 
05g dug and — “etgrohoioe oon ee | The soil should be kept thoroughly moist, but not 
treac ing it im pretty sold to prevent too rapid ler- | too wet. The water ought not to be used cold from 
mentation.‘ manuel bcos tthe wll nor in le quanti «ine th 
: . Sahat _ 4 . signtly warmed and apple the eveni it 
soon 23 it has settled somewhat, and commenced to | yr tom watering-pot. ” piri: 
— bogs bed Rae . covered a light _ Celery, lettuce, cauliflowers, cabbage, ‘and other 
rom ‘x to eight inches deep, according to the piauts | plants which are transplanted without difficulty, may 
to be grown. be sown‘in the loose, light, thoroughly decomposed 
mold of the bed, but melons and cucumber seeds 
should be planted in small blocks of inverted turf 
with an inch or so of loose mold. ‘The roots of the 
young plants penetrate into the turf, and the plants 
and turf can be removed together into the open 

ground without checking the growth of the plants 


Some 
Steam. 
nd the 





CHOICE VEGETABLES, 


For some years past we have taken particular 
pains to import into this country the rarest and best 
vegetables of Europe. Among the best varieties 
that we have had the pleasure of introducing, we will 

A frame 9 feet long and 6 wide, with three sashes, | name and describe a few worthy of general culti- 

ach as is shown in the annexed engraving, is a con-| vation. 

‘enient size. Every farmer should have two of them,| Early Paris Cauliflower.—This is an excellent 
gne of which eould be used as a hot-bed, and the! variety of a superb vegetable, and is peculiarly adapt- 
other as a cold frame. ed to our climate. It forms beautiful large white 

Celery is a most delicious salad, seldom grown by | heads, and will “head” as readily as cabbage, and is 
American farmers. It requires but to be known to! in every way as easily raised. We have cultivated 
be appreciated. The great difficulty in getting good | the variety for four years, and the more we know of 
celery lies in the great length of time required for the | it the more we prize it. Beautiful specimens from 
germination of the seed, and the slow growth of the| seed imported by us, were exhibited at the last cx- 
plants while young. To obviate this, the seed should | hibition of the Horticultural Society of the Valley 
besown this month ina hot-bed. A square foot of the | of the Genesee, and after taking the premium, and 
hot-bed would be enough to start all the plants re-| receiving special notice from the committee, were 
quired. Five seeds in a square inch is not too thick. | sold at a high price. Every market gardener, and 
When from ove to two inches high, the plants should | every one who grows vegetables for family use, should 
be pricked out int the cold frame, and when four dr| grow the Early Paris Cauliflower. 
five inches high they should be transplanted into a|, The Lenormand Cauliflower.—This is a rather 
warm border. Some will object to so much labor, | larger and later but superb variety, and is also well 
but it is the only way to get strong, stocky plants | adapted to culture in this climate. 

Of their subsequent management we will treat ina! Karly Oval Rose Radish—This is a beautiful 
future number. early radish. It is mild, tender and crisp, and beats 

A few radishes and lettuce should be sown early | no more resemblance to the tough things that are com 
in March. The former will be large enough to eat,| monly sold for radishes, than a “choke-dog” peat 
and the latter can be transplanted into the cold frame | does to a fine Virgalieu. It is an excellent variety 
in time to allow tomatoes, melons, &c., to be- sown | for forcing in hot-beds. 
after them. Chinese Rose Winter Radish.—This is the finest 

Cauliflowers, cabbage, &c., may be sown any time | winter radish. It is of a beautiful deep rose color, 
this month in the hot-bed, and when two or three | and of excellent flavor. It should not be sown until 
inches high, if the weather is not warm enough for | about the time of sowing turnips. For winter ue 
them in the open ground, they should be transplanted | they should be covered with earth in the cellar, and 
into the cold frame. From this they may be set out | they will keep fine and crisp until spring. 
on the ground where they are to remain, or what is| Early French Short Horn Carrot.—This is the 
better, they can be transplanted into a warm border, | best carrot grown for the table. Its flavor is pect 
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arly mild and sweet, and it is prized by the French} Corp Wearner anp tHE Fruit Buns ny tHe 
lias J o—. West.—We have received a great many letters from 
for s various parts the Western States, expressing the 


ioe number of years we have imported a small 
supply of these seeds, but not half enough to supply 
ur friends. This year we ordered a larger quantity, 
: d have just received direct from the establishment 
of Messrs. Vitworin & Co., Paris, France, a fine 
collection of both vegetable and flower seeds, a list 
of which may be found in our advertising columns. 





Coat Asnes ror Frurr Trees.—A correspondent 
of the Homestead recommends those who are troub- 
led to get rid of coal ashes to sift them every morn- 
ing round the base of fruit. trees and shrubs. He 
says: 

“There is some virtue in them as manure, and there 
js also the benefit of their protection against changes 
of temperature. I believe it is generally admitted 
that frost, of itself, does not injure trees or shrubs, or 
vegetables, but that it is generally the alternation of 
cold and warmth —freezing and thawing—which does 
the mischief. Now if a suitable body of ashes be de- 
posited around a tree, say some three or four inches 
(or more) in depth, directly around the collar, and 
gradually slanting off, it soon settles down into a com- 
pact mass, This not only prevents the penetration of 
frost, but diverts any superabundance of moisture 
caused by the falling rains and thawing snows of late 
winter and early spring. 

“In many eases a coating of manure is to be recom- 
mended as a first application, to be followed by a coat- 
ing of sifted ashes. 

“Tho presence of snow on the ground is no obstacle 
to the deposit of the siftings, and the work should be 
regularly pursued in all weathers throughout the 
winter. 

“An apple tree in the garden of a friend, hitherto 
unproductive, bore a#abundant crop last year. Other 
causes may have produced this result, but in my opin- 
ion it was chiefly in consequence of the fact that his 
coal ashes were all sifted, by mistake, around the base 
of this one tree. 

“Our peach and apricot blossums are often blasted 
by the frosts which sometimes occur quite late in the 
spring. My theory is that the danger may be obviated 
by retarding the blossoming of the trees, and I know 
of nothing better for the purpose than coal ashes, ap- 
me as above indicated, and suffered to remain until 
ate in the season.” 





MecDowet.’s Raopopenprox.—The January num- 
ber of the Horticulturist gives an engraving of a new 
Rhododendron, found by Mr. McDowet in Macon 
county, N. C. It grows to the height of four or five 
feet, and is easily transplanted and cultivated. It is 
stated that no American flower exceeds this in beau- 
ty, and in magnificence it is second only to the Mag- 
nolia Its color is a bright crimson, approaching 
scarlet, and the panicles are composed of twenty or 
thirty flowers, forming a conical mass as large as a 
man’s head. ‘The leaves are evergreen, of a deep 
color. The spot where found is on the top of almost 
inaccessible mountains. 





Grare Currixcs.—A_ well known grape grower 
of Cincinnati, Rosrrt Bucuanan, says that he sold 





last year from his vineyard, 14,000 cuttings, and 
thinks that the whole number sold in one season 


belief that the cold weather from the 8th to the 12th 
of January has killed most of the peach buds. In 
several parts of Wisconsin the thermometer descended 
20° below zero. At the present writing (January 
25) the peach buds are believed to be all right in 
Western New York. Oar coldest night was 12° be- 
low zero. The Ohio Cultivator says: 

“Tt is generally admitted that the weather on the 
9th inst. was the coldest ever known throughout Ohio. 
The mercury in some parts of the State descended to 
18° or 20° below zero, as is known by reliable reports 
from Cleveland, Sandusky, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dela. 
ware, and numerous other places. This is an average 
of several degrees colder than the cold snap in January, 
1852, although in this vicinity, and in several other 
parts of the State, we think the degree of cold was 
nearly as great at that time as this. 

“It is too soon as yet to speak with certainty of the 
effects on fruit buds; but from past experience, as well 
as present appearances, it is probable that peach buds 
are generally killed, and some of the trees much dam- 
aged. Apples and other hardy fruits we hope are un 
injured.” 





HorticottureE in Western New Yorkx.—The 
Year Book of Agriculture says: 

“The progress made from year to year in the culti- 
vation ot fruit is a marked feature in American agri- 
culture and economic industry. It is stated that at 
least one thousand persons, in the vicinity of Rochester, 
New York, alone, are employed in the cultivation of 
fruit trees, the sales of the products of whose labor 
amounted, in 1854, to half a million of dollars. More 
fruit trees, it is also said, are raised in Monroe county, 
New York, than in all the United States besides, and 
these find a market in every district from Maine to the 
interior of California. Indeed, throughout the whole 
of Western New York, fruit is rapidiy becoming one 
of the staple productions.” 





Aprp.rs THE Sneet Ancnor oF AmertcAN AGrI- 
cutture.—The Rural New Yorker says: 

“Speaking of apples, H. T. Brooxs, Esq., President 
of the Wyoming County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, 
expresses the opinion that apples may be to American 
husbandry what turnips are to that of Great Drita‘n, 
and his experiments in feeding them to his domestic 
animals, justifies a high opinion of their value. They 
can be grown with greater ease and Certainty, at auy 
rate.” 

How many bushels of apples can be obtained from 
an «cre of good, thrifty, well-managed trees, taking 
one year with another? Wiil some of our corres- 
pondents answer? 





Maxtus —Generally speaking, the smaller the 
quantity of fruit on a tree, the higher the flavor ; 
therefore, thin all fruits in moderation, but avoid ex 
cess; a single gooseberry on a tree or a single bunch 
of grapes on a vine—no matter how fine it may be-= 
is a disgrace to good gardening. 

Though rapid growth is desirable in succulent 
vegetables, this is not the case with most flowering 
shrubs, which form bushy, and therefore handsomer 


would number 2,000,000 cuttings and 300,000 stalks. | plants when grown slowly. 
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PLANTING SHADE TREES, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—It is one of tie distinguishing 


features of the tillers of the soil, to exercise a more 
fraternizing feeling than that of any of the mechani- 
cal branches, in imparting information for the public 
weal. Happy for our calling, few, if any, enlightened 
minds fear the result individually, of imparting “secrets 
of the trade,” and thus all profit by a general inter- 
change of ideas and experience. True we sometimes 
find screwed up souls, who on telling some little trick, 
that makes so and so work easy, expressly desire the 
information to be kept for the benefit of we, with 
strict injunctions not to make it common property 
to the world by publishing it in the papers. It is 
needless to say this injunction is too exclusive—if it 
is worth knowing—to prevent departing from such 
confidential advice. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is a terribly rambling stat - 
ment, as we have certainly no new dogma to propose, 
and started merely with the intention of saying a few 
words on planting shade trees, preceding it by some 
sort of introductory remarks. 

There is nothing new in what follows, and all are 

perfectly familiar with the details of planting trees who 
lay any claim to the first principles of gardening. 
For such it is not written, but for that large class of 
persons who select a very large tree with very small 
roots, and expect to soon luxuriate under its pleasant 
shade. We wiill relate a case in point which occurred 
ome two years ago. A geutiewan in this city, well 
known for his rare talents, though not in this sphere, 
on ascertaining some fine shaped shade trees growing 
on this place were to be removed, expressed a desire 
to obtain three of them if they would grow. On 
being informed if properly removed and replanted 
there would be no diflicuity about their growing, began 
already to anticipate the delightful shade they would 
soon afford his naked dwelling, though several ineffec- 
tual attempts had previously been made at planting. 
The trees being some fifteen feet or more high, and 
robust, some care was necessary in the removal 
to ensure suceess. A trench was commenced some 
four or five feet from the boll of the tree, and the 
soil gradually worked from the roots, especially the 
fibres, with a fork, breaking as few as possible, till 
the whole was laid bare. After the trees were all 
up, the gentleman in question coming along, was sur- 
prised to see so many roots, and to our horror, pro- 
posed to cut off most of them, or double them up in 
planting, as the stone he proposed taking up in the 
side-walk would only allow a small hole for the roots. 
Here then, laid all his previous difilculties; the roots 
having to be cut in conformity to the size of the hole 
rather than distarb the flag-stone. Being inexorable 
as to the way of planting, if at all, the stones were 
removed, and place suilficiently large was made to 
take all the roots comfortably, some fresh soil added 
to ameliorate the “Albany clay,” and now he would 
not take fifty dollars for his trees. 

So much for a little extra but necessary trouble, 
The principal reason why so many shade trees are 
planted, and yet so few ever thrive and become trees, 
is owing to the mania for large trees, whether the 
roots are preportionable or not. If all those who 
contemplate planting a shade tree in front of their 
dwellings, would seek for trees with plenty of roots, 
rather than a large head, and carefully dispose those 


a little fresh to mix with it, for which nothine : 
ter than street earth laid by some rea eg 
they would have the satisfaction of ascertainin 
such extra care is compensated by success, whi 
reverse will as surely follow the opposite treat 
Epe@ar Sanpers—Albany, NV. Y. —_ 





RAISING FRUIT FO MARKET. 


Messrs. Epirors:— At the present time 
seems to be a perfect mania created for fruit Taig 
ing. Our nurseries are propagating and gp, 
out their millions of trees annually, and large = 
bers are rushing into fruit raising. “ Our horticultary 
societies are adding fuel to the flame, and Urging fy 
mers to abandon wheat and grain culture, on Which 
our portion of the State has grown rich, ang o 
their attention almost exclusively to fruit mis 
Who has forgotten the Multicaulis and Tree (on, 
rage, or the later Shanghai fever? Almost eyen 
year something comes up to work on the excitahj. 
natures of the “universal Yankee nation.” Many oj 
these are valuable, and if judiciously managed, may by 
productive of great profit. It is the same with rj 
culture. I have no doubt that farmers may largely 
increase their orchards, especially of those kinds pot 
perishable. Judiciously managed they may be ma 
| the most profitable portion of the farm. But dog 
{not reason and experience show the fallacy of the 
| position taken by some leading nurserymen, that if 
lall Western New York were stocked with orcherk 
ithe market would still be good. I have no dou 
| that the demand will increase, and new markets 
| opened every year, but not in ratio with the supply, 
|if all farmers rush headlong into fruit growing, 

__ The proper and reasonable course, and in the enj, 
|the most profitable one, would be, if a farmer basa 
| farm well adapted to grain growing, and is himself 

well acquainted with growing grain, to continne in 
| the course that has made himself and this part of the 
| State wealthy—in fact, to let “well enough alone” 
| And on the other hand, should grain fail, and fruits 
| succeed, we might then with profit engage largely in 

fruit culture. Ido not by any means wish to dis 
courage judicious tree planting, but on the contrary, 
hope to see proprietors of small farms, mechanics and 
laborers, set out sufficient trees to supply their fam 
lies, and meet the market demand. 1 have for many 
years tried to influence this class to set out more trees 
Some of them, I am glad to say, take pride in bear 
tifying their homes, and stocking their land with tres 
for family luxury, but very many of them showa 
lamentable carelessness in this respect. May not all 
good citizens speed the time, when every one who 
possesses a few roods of ground may sit under bis 
own vine and fruit tree, and enjoy unimoiested the 
luxuries of his own hands. F. W. L.—Greece, Wf. 
[We agree with our correspondent that it would 
be unwarrantable, at the present time, for the fam 
ers of Western New York to abandon graiu growing 
and turn their attention exclusively to the culture of 
fruit, but a great demand exists for the best varieties 
of long-keeping Apples and Pears, and such sort 
may be very generally planted with flattering prot 
pects of producing remunerative results —Eb.] 











Tuose who have Lima beans not sufficiently ripened 





roots in the fresh soil, and if poor in its nature, bringing 


for seed, will find them excellent for the table. 
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———— 
Cadvies’ Department. 


PPP 
SPRING AND FLOWERS, 








« The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast : 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

a» * . ” ” * 

But in thy sternest form abides 

A look of kindly promise yet ; F 
Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 

And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom cn earth that lies, 

Seems of a brighter world than ours.” 


The storms and frosts of another winter are almost 
at anend. Old winter, with his stern countenance 
and whitened locks, is retreating before the smiling 
face of spring. The warm sun and showers of _— 
will soon warm into life the vegetable world. The 
present is the time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for your garden the coming season. Study the 
subject a little, and procure the seed you will want 
to plant, so that when the proper time arrives there 
may be no confusion or delay. Many, when they see 
the fine gardens of their neighbors, resolve that an- 
other season they too will embellish their homes with 
flowers, that will signalize it as the abode of taste 
and refinement; but when the spring arrives, for want 
of proper forethought and timely preparation, it is 

¥ allowed to pass unimproved until it is too late. A 
timely hint will, at this time, be sufficient. 

A lady asks information as follows: 

Mr. Eprror:—I live on a new place. Our house 
was only finished last fall; consequently I have noth- 
ing but bare ground, which will look barren and un- 
leasant enough in the spring. Now, I want to make 
it look as possible next summer, and therefore would 
like to plant those things that would grow quick, and 
make a show as soon as possible. Any advice you can 
give me that will aid me in accomplishing this object, 
will be of advantage to me; and I have no doubt 
there are others of your readers similarly situated, that 
would be thankful for the information I seek. E. L— 
Brantford, U. W. 

It is with pleasure we reeeive and answer all such 
communications as the above. Our correspondent 
must not feel so anxious to have a fine show the 
coming season, as to neglect planting those things, 
that, though of but little account in the general ap- 
pearance the first year planted, so well repay, in after 
years, for the labor bestowed upon them For a 
show of flowers the first year, you must depend upon 
Annuals. We have given descriptions of them ‘in 
previous volumes of the Farmer, and iv the Youth's 
Department of the present year will be found des- 
criptions of some of the best. The Balsam, Aster, 
Ten Week Stocks, Phlox Drummondii, Petunia, Por- 
tulaeca, Convolvulus, Cockscomb, &c., will furnish 
you @ beautiful show of brilliant flowers nearly the 
whole season, and with little labor. Sonie other de- 
sirable varieties you will also find advertised in our 
list of seeds recently sent us by L. Viutmorty, of 
Paris. 

Another lady writes us as follows: 

“Do, Mr. Eprror, recommend the ladies to plant 
those most beautiful of ali plants the Climbing Roses 


be excelled for beauty, and then there are the Honey- 
suckle, the Chinese Wistaria, the Bignonia, and many 
others that should be more generally planted.” 
Nothing in the vegetable world do we consider 
more beautiful than the climing and trailing shrubs. 
We admire and love the beautiful and graceful dra- 
pery of nature. How useful, too, in the hands of 
the gardener, in covering an unsightly fence or out- 
building. Then climing shrubs will make beautiful 
that which was unsightly and offensvie. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES, 


Breap rrom Grown Wueat.—Place the flour in 
a pan under the stove, or where it may become hot, 
and keep so for five or six hours, until thoroughly 
dried through. Knead the dough harder by working 
in more flour, and bake slower and longer, so as to 
dry out the moisture, and you will have light dry, 
white bread. A little alum will improve it, if the 
wheat was badly sprouted. 

The editor of the American Agriculturist says he 
has seen bread made from new grown wheat, accor- 
ding to the above recipe; it was “free from clammy 
moisture, and of good quality.” 


Sart i Srarcu.—Our wife informs us that putting 
salt in starch, while it gives the clothes a good appear 
ance and makes them iron smooth, is destructive of 
the cloth, and should never be practised. The same 
piece of linen was divided and used in two families, in 
one of which salt was added to the starch. In this 
family the linen failed very soon, while in the other it 
wore remarkably. Other circumstances confirm the 
opinion that it was the salt that produced this result. 
We use a bit of spermaceti, or a piece of lard as large 
as a small chestnut, in a quart of starch, and consider 
it a great improvement.— Homestead, 





Receit vor Jornixe Grass. —Melt a little isinglass in 
spirits of wine, and add a small quantity of water. 
Warm the mixture gently over a moderate fire. When 
mixed by thoroughly melting, it will form glue perfect- 
ly transparent, and will re-unite broken glass so nicely 
and firmly that the joining will scarcely be percepti- 
ble to the most critical eye. Lime mixed with the 
white of an egg forms a very strong cement for glass, 

oreelain, &¢e.; but it must be done neatly, as when 
oy the superfluous part can not easily be smoothed 
down or taken off. 


To Crean Comps and Brusnes.—To enough tepid 
water to cover the bristles, not the top of the brush, 
add a few drops of the spirits of hartshorn, an ounce 
of which may be had for sixpence at any apothecary’s ; 
dip the brush several times, shaking out the water 
carefully, and the mixture will act like magic, leaving 
it clean and pure, needing only to be dried by a towel, 
no rubbing it needed. Combs may be done in the 
same way without injury. 

Jounny Cake.—1 pint of sour milk, 1 egg, 1 spoon- 
ful of molasses, 2 spoonfuls of wheat flour, indian meal 
sufficient to make a light batter, 1 teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, dissolved in warm water. 


Brack Weppine Cake—2 Ibs. brown sugar, 2 Ibs. 
butter, 2 lbs, flour, 24 eggs, 14 lbs. currants, 6 Iba. 
raisins stoned and chopped a little, 2 wine glasses 
brandy, + Ib. citron, 4 nutmegs, } 0z. mace, cloves to 
your taste. 

Wurre Wepprxe Caxe.—1 Ib. flour, 1 Ib. pulverized 
loaf sugar, $ lb. of butter, 1 Ib. of the white of eygs, 





and Shrubs, The Ayrshire and Prairie Roses cannot 


3 nutmegs, oi! of lemon to your taste. 
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ANNUALS CONTINUED. 


Diaxtnus Curtnensis—Chinese Pink.—This plant 
is a native of China, and was carried to Paris by 
some French missionaries in 1705. In its foliage it 
closely resembles the common garden Pink, but the 
flowers are much more beautiful, as their colors are 
yaried and combined in manners so various as alnrost 
to exceed belief. It also differs from the common 
Pink in being annual; it may, however, be preserved 
two or three years by cutting off the seed-pods as 
soon as the flowers begin to decay, and never suffer- 
ing it to ripen seeds. The seeds may be planted iu 
a hot-bed in March, and the plants removed to the 
open ground in May, or they may be sown in the 
garden as soon in the spring as the ground is warm. 





LopPINUs NANUS. 


Lepixvs— Lupme.—There are many species of 
this plant, many of which are very beaut**l. The 
White Lupine was cultivated by the ancic.it Greeks 
and Romans, as it now is in Italy and other parts of 
Enrope, as an article of food. In the north of Italy 
and the south of France, it is grown on poor soils 
and plowed under as a manure, as clover is with us, 
and it may yet be found a profitable crop for this 
purpose in this country. Numerous species of this 
plant are indigenous to the United States, and some 
of them, if brought into the garden, would prove 


worthy of cultivation. The Lupinus nanus, or | 


Dwarf Lupine, a cut of which is annexed, is a very | 
pretty dwarf plant, with blue or purple flowers in- 
termingled with a tint of rose color and white. It is 


a native of California, where it was first tein 


1834. Seeds may be sown during an a 
months in common garden i si the sping 





PETUNIA PUNCTATA, 


Peronta.—The Petunia should be found in iV 
good collection of annuals. It is a South America 
plant, and bears flowers of a great variety of colo 
in great profusion and in constant succession mii 
Jestroyed by the frost. Plants may be propagated 
either by cuttings or seed. 

GomPsRENA GtoBosA— Globe Amaranth.—No 
plant can supply the place of this for winter bognets 
The flowers, as its name (Amaranthus—without with- 
ering,) indicates, will retain their beauty undiminished 
for years, justly causing it to be styled by poets tie 
everlasting flower, fitemblem of immortality. Murs, 
when speaking of angels assembled before the Deity, 
says: 





“to the ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 

Their crowns, in-wove with Amaranth and gold; 
Immortal Amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom, but soon for man’s offence 

To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream; 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks enwreathed with beams; 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses, smiled.” 


The Globe Amaranth has been cultivated froma 
very remote period. There are three varieties, the 
white, the red, and the orange colored; the last is 
new varicty, having been introduced into this cour 
try about three years since, and is.yet quite rare, 
Beautiful boquets for mantel or parlor ornaments 





can be made with the cereals—wheat, oats, barley, 
&c., and the common grasses, with the different col 
ored Amaranths intermingled, which will last a year 
or two in perfection. To grow good plants, the sol 
in which the seeds are sown should be made quite rich 
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anwnnweereerresnr ees eee 
New York State Aa. Society.—The Annual Meet- 
ing of this Society took place at Albany, February 12—14. 
There was a good exhibition of fruits, especially of ap- 
ples; but the show of grains, &c., was not equal to that of 


lest year. 
‘There was considerable discussion in regard to the per- 





manent location of the State Fairs, but nothing was done. | 


The constitution can not be altered, except by a two-thirds 
yote and a yeer’s previous notice in writing. At the An- 
nual Meeting in 1855, Mr. Hat, of Onondaga, gave notice 
that at the next meeting he would offer a resolution that 
the State Fairs be located at “one or more places.” The 
meeting decided that, under the present Constitution, the 
Fairs always had been, and always would be, held at one 
ermore places, and that therefore it was unnecessary to 
eer the Constitution in this particular. Mr. CLark, of 
Owego, thought the meeting had “dodged the question,” 
and notices of several motions were given, which will 
again bring the subject before the Society at the next 
Annual Mecting. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year, and to name a place for holding the next 
Fair, reported as foilows: 

President. 
THEODORE S. FAXTON, Utica, Oneida county. 


Viee Presidents. 
. Jonatuan Tuonne, New York 
. Eowarv G. Farce, Westfarms, 
. Herman Wenpecs, Albany. 
. Witttam Knox, Canajoharie, Montgomery county. 
Exyocu Marks, Camillus, Onondaga county. 
Francis M. Rorcu, Lewisville, Otsego county. 
D. W. C. Van Stycx, Lyons, Wayne county. 
. Atonzo S. Upnam, Le Roy, Genesee county. 


Westchester county. 


Pm OOK wre 


Executive Committee. 

Hven Crocker, Utica. 

C. 8. Wainrient, Rhinebeck, Dutchess county. 
Georce J. J. Banser, Homer, Cortland county. 
Atagic HuBBet., Utica. 

James Bropir, Ellisburgh, Jefferson county. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Bensamin P. Jounsoy, Albany. 


Recording Secretary. 
Erastus Cornina, Jr., Albany. 
Treasurer. 

Bensamin P. Kirtianp, Albany. 


They recommended Utica as the place to hold the next 
Fair. It was proposed to strike out Utica, and .insert 
Watertown. The question was put to the meeting, and 
carried. The next Fair, therefore, is to be held at Water- 
town. The officers were unanimously elected. 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. Fircn delivered an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture on Entomology. He stated 
that in Egypt, and other eastern countries, where insects 
are so terribly destructive, the government employed per- 
sons to destroy their eggs. Versailles expends $4,000 per 
aanum for this purpose. It is necessary to understand the 
habits of the insects, before means can be adopted for 
their destruction. In regard to the parasite which keeps 
the wheat midge in check in England, and to which he 
alluded in his lecture before the Society in 1855, he stated 
that he had corresponded with entomological societies in 
England, and that they would endeavor to obtain some of 
these parasites and forward them to this country. The 
chimtz bug, during the last year, had been very injurious in 








Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other western States, 
destroying not only wheat, but corn, and was more injuri- 
ous than the wheat midge. Some have set fire to their 
crops, in order to lessen the number of bugs the coming 
season. The mildness of the weather in these States favors 
their propagation. The cut-worm, which severs corn 
plants, is imperfectly known. It is not the sluggish crea- 
ture which those who have seen it only in the day-time 
suppose. In the night they are active, and crawl from one 
field to another. A single furrow around the ficld would 
form a barrier over which few would be able to pass. 

The lecture was listened to with great interest. 

On Thursday evening, 8S. W. Jounson, Esq., of Yale 
College, delivered a lecture on Agricultural Chemistry. 
He thou-ht soil analyses of little or no practical value. 
We must look to experiments in the laboratory and the 
field combined, for the development of new principles in 
agriculture. In Europe, there are a great many “ experi- 
mental stations,” with laboratories attached, which are 
doing great good. In Saxony alone there are four. We 
need such here. Our present “model and experimental 
farms” have not, as yet, made one judicious experiment— 
one that could, by any possibility, demonstrate anything. 
He alluded to the recent investigations of Mr. Lawrs and 
Prof. Way, in terms of high commendation, thongh he 
thought scme of the conclusions drawn from them were 
not warranted,—it was not demonstrated that ammonia 
was specially beneficial to wheat, and phosphoric acid to 
turnips. No reason for this opinion was given. 

After Mr. Jounson’s lecture, the retiring President of 
the Society delivered the closing address, and introduced 
the President elect, who briefly addressed the meeting, 
thanking them for the honor conferred upon him, and 
promising to do all in his power to promote the interests 
of the Society. 





Tue New York State Pouttry Snow was held in Var 
Vechten Hall, Albany, Feb. 12—14, and was the lest we 
have ever attended. M. M. Kimmey, of Cedar Hill, Alba- 
ny county, exhibited 30 coops. His Silver-penciled Ham- 
burgh fowls were the most beautiful we have seen for 
some time. He showed a pair of three years old Hong- 
Kong geese, which weighed 45 lbs.; and a pair of three 
years old Bremen geese, weighing 42 lbs. By way of con- 
trast, he showed a Bantam hen, four years old, which 
weighed only ten ounces. His white and grey Dorkings 
were very fine. Tos. Goup, of Aurora, Cayuga county, 
exhibited some beautiful Lop-eared rabbits. Mr. How- 
LAND, of Cayuga county, showed some well-marked wild 
turkies. Game fowls were well represented, as were also 
the Polands, Black Spanish, Shanghais, Gc. 





Cnuivese Yam.—We trust the communication of Mr. 
Prince, on the Dioscorea batatas, will not give our read- 
ers the fever. There is no evidence that this plant will 
prove “a substitute for the potato,” or that it will be a 
valuable addition to the esculents of the country. The 
price charged for them (ome dollar each) is extravagant. 
Another year it will probably be more reasonable. In 
proof of this, we would say that they are now selling in 
Paris at six cents each. We received some roots at that 
price a short time since, and shall be able to speak more 
decidedly after another season. 

Prize Essay on Grasses.—The New York State Ag. 
Society, at their last annual meeting, awarded a prize of 
$40 to Sanronp Howanrp, editor of the Boston Cultivator, 
for an essay on Grasses and Herbage. 
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Massacuusetts Horticutturat Society.— We are 
indebted to Ensen Wieut, Esq., for Reports of the Com- 
mittees for 1855 of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety. We give a few extracts: 


« Pears.—During the past season we have had an exhi-, 


bition of all varieties of pears grown on quince, equalling 
in size, fairness of skin, and flavor, the best specimens ever 
shown in former days. In some instances, the growers 
attribute the result to a free use of De Burg’s superphos- 
ghate of lime,—in others, to the liberal use ot ground bone. 
Withoutia free use of some kind of manure, and good til- 
age, we should not expect a good return.” 

The following varieties are said to “have more than 
sustained their former reputation :” 

“Easter Beurre, Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre Sterckman, 
Doyenne Sterckman, Glout Morceau, Beurre Langlier, 
and Beurre Superfin.” 


“ Blackberries—During the past season, Blackberries 
have been shown in abundance, and of superior size. The 
High-Bush is the variety which has been the most abund- 
ant; there were but few of the Lawton. Of this latter 
we have too little experience to pronounce on its merits ; 
of its truitfulness there seems to be but one opinion, and 
should its flavor, size, and solidity for market, prove equal 
to the High-Bush, it will find a ready sale.” 


Grapes.—J. Fiske ALLEN says: 


“Of hardy grapes, the Isabella and the Diana have 
been, as heretofore, the favorites. The last named well 
rewards the careful cultivator for his extra attentiun in 
catting out surplus benches and all small berries.” 

C. A. BRACKETT says: 

“The Diana, with me, has proved a great grower and 
free bearer—the bunches of good size, and the berries 
large, some of them measuring seven-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. It is a matter of surprise that this, the most 
delicious of our native grapes, shoyld have received so 
little attention, while new varieties, greatly inferior to it in 
point of favor, have been heralded as the gree ‘est acquisi- 
tion to our list of hardy vines.” 

The committee say: 

“The Diana has this year proved early, and superior to 
any former year; and we can recommend this variety, be- 
lieving it will not fail to give a good crop in any season. 
Mrs. Diana Crenore presented a fine display of extra 
fine bunches and berries, from the original vine.’ 

Of the Delaware grape it is said: 

“The Chairman of your committe has had it growing 
on the same trellis, during the past season, side by side 
with the Isabella and several other native vines, and while 
all others were seriously affected with mildew or blight, 
the Delaware was entirely free.” 

* Strawberrzes.—Messrs. Hovey have exhibited several 
foreign varieties, for the first time, which, for fruitfulness, 
&e., give promise of becoming a valuable addition to our 
already large stock. The Capt. Cook is of a delicious 
“pine apple” flavor; this and the Bicton Pine, a white 
variety, proved the most desirable of the several varieties 
shown.” 


Inisn AGRICULTURE.—A correspondent of the London 
Times, in commenting upon the progress of Irish agricul- 
ture, states that during the past fourteez vears the value 
of farm stock in Ireland has increased from $.10,000,000 
to $175,000,000, and that the number of horned cattle has 
risen from 2,000,000 to 3,250,000, while the quality has 
correspondingly improved. Still, however, of the 20,000,- 
000 of acres which Ireland comprises, only about one- 
fourth is under direct tillage, and fully one-third in pas- 
ture. 








Guano on Corn.—Mr. Ratrpn Burrovans, of Ser- 
gentville, N. J., writes that he had a field of seven acres, 
half of which he manured with 150 Ibs. of guano, and the 
other half with barn yard manure. The guanoed part 


—_—_— 


Cotp WEATHER AND THE Fruit Trers._y, 
Loway, of Milford, Clermont Co., Ohio, under 
20th, writes: “ All the Heart and Bigarreay 
almost all kinds of pears, are killed here, by the wat 
ally severe winter. I have lost some three or four thoy. 
sand trees, worth four or five hundred dollars, Twent 
three degrees below zero was the most severe cold that 
experienced here. Peach buds are all killed, but] ‘din 
most of the trees will survive.” 

Last winter the thermometer in this vicinity fe] to %° 
below zero, and though the buds of cherries ang 
were somewhat discolored, they survived. We trust such 
will be the experience of our correspondent. 

The Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, under dat 
of Feb. 21st, says: 

“ There is no longer any doubt in regard to the parti 
or entire destruction of the current year's growth of map 
young orchard trees in this part of Northern Illinois, ‘ty 
apple alone seems to have escaped. The pear, when thy 
growth was good, shows the effects of the severe weather 
even more than the peach, in our grounds.” 

The Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 15th says: 

“It is now evident that peach trees have suffered cong. 
erable injury throughout the Western country, by the 
severe cold of the past month. Such has always been the 
case, we believe, when the mercury has reached as low, 

oint as it did on the 9th and 10th ult.—18 to 20 4 

elow zero. * * Cherry and pear trees also are myc 
injured, where young and of thrifty growth, especj 
those removed the past fall. Many persons have expressed 
the belief that their peach trees are all killed, because o 
cutting beneath the bark, they find that the wood is badly 
discolored, looking like mahogany; but I would cautio, 
such not to be too hasty in pronouncing them dead. Wait 
a few weeks longer, and during next month examine the 
bark carefully, and see if it has changed color or a 
dead. If on scraping the bark on the larger limbs with 
the edge of a knife, or cutting it slightly, it appears green 
and plump, you may presume that the tree will recover, 
even though the small shoots are all killed, and the wood 
has become dark colored.” ; 
It is the general impression in this vicinity that the pench 
buds are at present uninjured throughout Western New 
York. 


L. Gu. 
date of Pep, 





CHURNING ON A NEW PrincipLe.—Mr. Epcar Com- 
Ltn, of Cincinnati, writes us that he has invented a new 
method of churning. The object of churning being w 
break the films of casein which encase the globules of but- 
ter in cream, he thinks the present process as unwise as it 
would be to attempt to crack a bushel of walnuts by 
pounding the heap, instead of one ata time. Instead of 
beating the whole of the cream at once, with dashers, he 
proposes to take a small portion of the cream at a time, 
and, by means of a force-pump, dash it with great force 
into the body of the cream. He has tried this process, and 
it works to his entire satisfaction. He has applied fers 
patent. 





D. Epwarps, writing from Little Genesee, Allegany 
county, N. Y., Feb. 15., says: “Yesterday was the coldest 
day ever experienced in this locality. Mercury 30? to 4° 
below zero, varying in different towns and situations 
Snow about two feet deep. No rain since 23d December, 


Winp Power.—A company has been formed which 
signs to erect and put in operation fifty flouring mills 
the Illinois Prairies, next season, propelled by wind power 
This will carry mills to the very granaries of the westem 
farmers. 








To our CANADIAN FRIeNDS.— We shall continue # 
furnish the Farmer to our Canadian subscribers free 





was as good as the manured part. 


American postage. 
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G. W. Hurt, of Sublimity, Marion county, Oregon, 
gays: “ We can say, in all sincerity, for the benefit of the 
non-takers of the Genesee Farmer, that, embarking as we 
did in the business of farming when young, the Genesee 
Farmer has been hundreds of dollars advantage to us. At 
any rate, we commenced poor, and have waxed fat from 
our farm, and have been a subscriber from the commence- 
ment. We are living in a house the plan of which we 
received from the pages of the Genesee Farmer, and 
although a novelty in the country, it just suits our taste.” 

It is pleasant thus to be reminded that the quiet and 

ful influence and usefulness of the Genesee Farmer 
is not confined to any particular spot, but extends through 
our wide-spread country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 





E. 8S. Haywarp, Esq., of Brighton, will accept our 
thanks for a barrel of superior Northern Spy apples. 
They had not been touched since they were put in the 
barrel Jast fall, and we found them in excellent condition. 
Mr. H. thinks the practice of assorting apples every few 
weeks, not only unnecessary, but injurious. Those apples 
that are bruised in the fall, will rot to a greater or less 
extent, but sound apples are seldom injured by eontact 
with decaying ones. The more apples are handled, the 
more likely are they to get bruised, and consequently to 
decay. Mr. Haywarp is one of our most successful and 
experienced fruit-growers, and his opinion, though con- 
trary to the general impression, is worthy of consideration. 





L. G@. Morris, Esq., of Mount Fordham, Westchester 
county, N. Y., wishes us to say that the Catalogue of his 
stock for 1856 will be out next month. He has none of 


1855 left. 


Form Cxiuss.—We send hundreds of copies of the 
Genesee Farmer to Post Offices where only a single copy 
jstaken. We would ask each of these subscribers to con- 
sider himself an agent, and form a club. Those who have 
sent 50 cents for a single copy, can have a club of five sent 
by forwarding $1,50 more, or a club of eight by sending 
$2,50 more. Those who have sent $2,00 for a club of 
five, can increase it to eight by forwarding $1,00 more. 
[et all examine our club terms and premium list on last 
page. 

To THOSE WHO FORM CLUBSs FOR 1856.—We do not 
ask that all the members of a club should receive their 
papers at one office. We are willing to send to as many 
Post Offices as there are members of the club, if necessa- 
ty for the convenience of subscribers. But where it is 
practicable, Post Masters would accommodate us by keep- 
ing a list of the subscribers at their office, and allowing 
us to send the whole number to their own address. This 
saves us the trouble of writing on all the papers. Many 
have done this the present year. 

Our friends ordering the Farmer will be particular in 
giving the names of the Post Office, County, and State ; 
also in writing names plain, as by this much perplexity 
may be avoided to ourselves and subscribers. 














AGRICULTURAL Books anv LiBraries.—We refer all 
to our offer of Agricultural Books. We know of no bet- 
ter way in which a young man could obtain a few good 
Agricultural Books than by obtaining subscribers to the 
Genesre Farmer. The fall and winter months afford 
leisure, and the price of the Farmer is so low and its 
merits so well appreciated, that few will refuse to subscribe 
if solicited. We will send specimen numbers and show- 
bills to all who apply. 





Bounp Votumes.—The volumes of the Genesee Far- 
mer from 1847 to the present time, half-bound in sheep, 
for sale at this office at 62} cents per volume. In additton 
to the price of the volume, those who order them to be 
sent by mail should inclose twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to prepay postage. 





Tue Rorat Annvat anv Horticutturat Directo- 
RY FOR 1856.—Copies of this work will be sent by mail 
free of postage to any one remitting to this office the price 
of the book—paper cover, 25 cents: cloth, 50 cents. 





Notices of Neto Books, Periodicals, &e. 


JOURNAL OF THE U. 8. AG. Socrrry. 

We are indebted to Marsnatt P. WitpeR, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Agricultural Society, for a volume of its 
Transactions for 1855. It contains a report of the Annual 
Meeting of the Society held at Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 
1855, and of the Third Exhibition of the Society held at 
Boston, Oct. 23-27, 1855. These occupy 201 of the 261 
pages of the book. Then we have an article written by 
the late C. P. Hotcoms, of Delaware, being a labored at- 
tempt so show that the Reciprocity Treaty, which permits 
Canadian wheat to come into this country duty free, is a 
gross injustice to American farmers. Then comes another 
article in favor of high duties on foreign goods, by Joun 
Jones, of Delaware, and which occupies 4 more pages. 
Then we have 3 pages about a crop of Poland oats—the 
only practical article in the whole book, and this will be 
found in the Transactions of the New York State Ag. 
Society for 1854. Then follows 40 pages occupied with a 
list of the members of the Society. Such is the Journal 
of the United States Agricultural Society for 1855. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 





Tue ATTACHE IN Maprip: or Sketches of the Court of Isabella 24. 
Translated from the German. New York: D. Arpirron & Co. 


This work embodies the most valuable informativn, 
written in a charming style, in reference to modern Spain 
and Spaniards, that we have ever had the pleasure of 
perusing. The writer saw every thing, from the private 
levee to the public bull-fight ; from the moonlight dance 
of Manolas to the regal balls of the Duchess d’Alva; from 
the needle-work of the Spanish maiden to the glorious 
paintings of Titian, Velasquez, and Murillo; and he has 
put upon paper all that was worthy of record, which came 
under his notice. But this is not all; he has given us » 
kind of political history of modern Spain. 

For sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. 





By Julia Kavanagh, 
New Yosk, Ap- 


Racuet Gray. A Tale Founded on Fact. 
author of Nathalie, Madeline, Grace Lee, &c. 
pleton & Co. 1856. 

The readers of Grace Lee, Women of Christianity, and 
other works of Miss Kavanagn, will anticipate much 
pleasure from the perusal of Rachel Gray. We venture 
to say they will not be disappointed. The London Athen- 
eum, one of the most fastidious of critics, pronounces it 
“a charming story,” one which “no one can read and not 
feel a good influence from it.” Lb). M. Dewey, of this 
city, has it. 





Tae City Arcnitrcr. A series of Original Designs for Dwellings, 
Stores, and Public Buildings, adapted to Cities and’ Villages. H- 
lustrated by drawings of Planr, Elevations, Sections, Details, &e. 
By William A. Ranlett, author of Cottage Architecture. 

This is a valuable-work for those for whom it is designed. 

Published in monthly parts by De Wirr & Daverrort, 


162 Nassau St., New York, Price’50 cts. per number. 
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Ernest Linwoop. A Novel by Caroline Lee Hentz. Boston: 
John P. Jegett & Co. 1856. 
An exciting and well written story, by an accomplished 
American authoress, whose death we have just been called 


to mourn. 


New Musitc.—Horace Warens, the great Musie Pub- 
lisher and Piano Dealer, 353 Broadway, N. Y., has sent us 
the fulowing popular piece of music: 


“ Jeannik Marsa or Crerry Vastey,” Song and Chorus—Words | 


by General Moris; Music by THos. Baker. Price 26 cts. 

JuaNnNIs (who, by the bye, we understand to be no ideal 
personage) has excited the poetic muse cf Gen. Morris, 
aud furnished new inspiration to the most original and 
melodious of all our ballad composers, Tomas BAKER: 
who has produced an admirable melo’; —light, sparkling, 


and graceful as is the fair theme of both poet and musician. 


This song pos-esses al! the elements of immense popularity, 
aud will suon be found on every piano throughout the 
country. Tor the benefit of our fair readers we copy the 
words of the song, as written by the General: 


Jeaunie Marsh of Cherry Valley, 
At whose call the muses rally ; 
Of ali the nine none so divine 
As Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 
Si+ minds me of har native scenes, 
Where she was born among the cherries; 
Of peaches, plums, and nectarines, 
Pears, apricota, and:ripe strawberries! 
Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 


Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley, 

In whose name the muses rally ; 

Of all the nine none so divine 

As Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 

A sylvan nymph with queenly grace, 
An angel she in every feature ; 

The sweet expression of the place, 
A dimple in the smile of nature! 

Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. 








Enquiries and Answers. 





(James B. Conser, Strattonville, Pa.) We know of no 
such work as the “Rise and Progress of Agriculture.” 
You will find an interesting history of agriculture in Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 





(M. F. Menpennatt, Jamestown, Guilford Co., N. C.) 
The address of B. F. Iveson is Columbus, Georgia. The 
price of his grass (Ceratochloa breviaristata.) is $5 
per peck. We have seen statements highly commendatory 
of it, and others from disinterested parties—among whom 
we may mention Franx. G. Rurrin, the editor of the 
Southern Planter, at Richmond, Va.—that are not so 
favorable. 





Cuttivation OF Bariey.—Messrs: Epirors :—I no- 
tice in the last number of the Genesee Farmer, an inquiry 
respecting barley, from H. C. Exy, Richfield, Ohio. Hav- 
ing had some little experience in the culture of barley, I 
send you my mode of plowing, sowing, &c. 

The soil best suited for this grain is of a light, dry na- 
ture, but we raise it here on clay subsoil, with success. I 
sow as early as the ground can be got into a mellow con- 
dition after sowing the oats. We sow at the rate of two 
bushels per acre. If it is late in the spring, @ little more 
should be sown. A light harrow should be used to cover 
the seed. Twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre is consid- 
ered, with us, a good crop. If the land is wet, it is better 
not to sow until it works fine, even if you have to wait till 
late in the season. Barley is an excellent crop after pota- 
toes, when the land has been well cultivated. Drorannan 


APPLICATION OF Liuz, &c.—I thank you for compl ving fa, 
a my 


request to give me Prof. Way's views, which are not ag 

I had led myself to suppose they were. One economical 

is still unsettled. How much lime should be used? I knoy 
views of JonnsTow, and of Sterens, and indeed of most 
British authors of note. But I had thought that Way 
mended the use of much smaller quantities than they a 
coming down toa minimum of five bushels. If this oun 
sufficient, it is obvious that it is much better, whether b 
or rapidity of improvement is considered, to make 

plication. What think you of it? (1) | 





4 One or two more questions I would ask you, 

Iiow would you use the plastering of old walls from Neti? 
I have several hundred bushels. I know the chemistry of the my. 
ject, but cannot find any recommendation of the Quantity ty ty 
used, (2) 
| How do you use tle compost from dead animals? T bare 
| pile of it. (3) 
| I think you have misunderstood me in the matter of agricaltary 
| chemistry. The science I admire and believe in. The quackery | 
am always ready to pelt. For instance, you have lately proved 
what, strange to say, nobody except Bovsstneavir has heretofir 
disputed, that gypsum, in its ordinary condition of Gry powder 
will not combine with carbonate of ammonia and decompene ints 
carbonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia. I know itas 8 pre. 
tical fact, from trial on a large scale, with twenty-five fattening 
beef cattle. I also thought it would in some cases expel : 
because I had injured an experimental plat of turnips by migj 
gypsum with guano. With no more chemistry than a gentiemy 
generally obtains at college and retains scantily amid the yaya 
duties and pursuits of life, I have a very high rspect for they 
sults that induction, lixe yours in the case above, will give us, bet 
no confidenee in the dicta of men like LreniG, whose genius, (ang! 
think he has a great deal of it,) is occasionally prostituted to fame, 
or still worse, like JonnsTon, whose vanity and attachment to the 
ory leads sometimes, I fear, to absolute falsification, whilst his a. 
ity makes it rather dangerous to at*empt his exposure. But] hy 
no opinion of him since Lis book oa America. “ Faleus in um, 
falsus in omnibus.” 


(1) Prof. Way, in one of his lectures, recommended the 
application of lime in as small quantities as five bushel 
per acre, as an experiment. “ What do we thinkof it? 
We think it is very desirable to make experiments with 
lime in various quantities, from 5 to 500 bushels per acre; 
on ordinary soils, we fear 5 bushels would have little orn 
beneficial effect. So far as our own experience extends, 
100 bushels per acre is better than a less quantity, and ia 
many cases 200 bushels is none too much. We found this 
opinion rather on the experience of practical farmers thay 
on chemical theory. We are well aware that there ar 
many instances recorded where a small quantity of lime 
has a good effect. C. W. Jounson speaking of the appli- 
cation of lime to peaty soils, says: “ How excellent such 
an addition is to these soils, even when applied at the rate 
of four bushels per acre, has been proved by some exten 
sive experiments of the Scotch planter, the growth of, 
whose young wocds has been very materially and rapidly 
promoted by merely placing a handful of lime under cath 
plant.” The Farmers’ Encyclopedia says: “The quantity 
of lime applied per acre of necessity varies with the de 
cription of the soi] ; that which contains most organic mat- 
ter will, of necessity, bear a larger proportion than that 
which is more free from vegetable or animal remains. The 
quantity usually appplied is much too large. In Treland, 
it is sometimes applied to old pasture lays intended fe 
potatoes, at the rate of 400 bushels per acre, and in some 
of the moors in Derbyshire, 1500 bushels per acre bart 
been found not too large a quantity. In Scotland the 
quantity usually applied to light land is 160 bushels pe 
acre ; for stiff clay soils, from 240 to 360 bushels. Ont 
stiff clays of the Weal of Kent, the quantity usually em 
ployed is about 100 bushels per acre, and that is often te 


| 





Knox, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


peated every five years on the fallow, before wheat fer 





' practice cannot be recommended. For “the mode of rais- 
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many years.” We should be glad of the experience of our 
readers in the use of lime a8 a manure. 

(2) It may be used in. considerable quantity. You need 
not fear that it will injure the crops, if applied at the rate 
o 100 or more bushels per acre. 

« (8) Spread it on to the soil just as it is, and plow it in. 
flalf a ton of animal matter—say a dead horse—would 
furnfsh a fuir dressing for an acre. We have seen flesh, 
fish, blood, &c., plowed into the soil in their fresh state 
with good results. We should prefer, however, to make 
them into a compost with the soil of old headlands, peat, &c. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

(J. L., Pendleton, Niagara county, N. Y.) Grarrine 
Wax.—There are numerous recipes for making grafting 
wax. One pint linseed oil, one pound of beeswax, and 
six pounds of rosin, melted together. make a good grafting 
wax for use in moderate weather. If too stiff, a little 
more oi! and wax should be added; but the wax must not 
be made too soft, or it will melt and run in the summer's 
sun. Tomas says an excellent grafting wax is made of 
three parts of rosin, three of beeswax, and two of tallow. 
The wax may be directly applied when just warm enough 
to run, by means of a brush; or it may be spread thickly, 
with a brush, over sheets of muslin, or thin tough paper, 
which are afterwards, during a cold day, cut up into plas- 
ters of convenient size for applying ; or the wax, after.cold, 
may be worked up, with wet hands, and drawn into thin 
strips or ribbons of wax, and wrapped closely around the 
inserted graft. In all cases success is more certain when 
the wax is closely pressed, so as to fit closely to every part, 
and leave no interstices; and it is indispensable that every 
portion of the wound on the stock and graft be totally ex- 
eluded from the external air. In cool weather, a lantern 
chafing dish, or hot brick will be found necessary to soften 
the plasters before applying them. 


(H. A., Berlin, Pa.) Dwanrr Trees.—Pears are dwarfed 
by budding or grafting them onthe Angers quince. They 
will not succeed on the common quince. They have been 
grown on the “common thorn,” and on the mountain ash, 
but these stocks are far inferior to the quince. 

“Can apple trees be dwarfed on the common stock ?” 
Severe root pruning dwarfs them to some extent, but the 


ing dwarf trees,” &c., see Barry’s Fruit Book. 


(B. Smirn, Watervliet, N. Y.) Werrering WiLttows.— 
Take off cuttings from one to two feet long, and from one 
to three inches in diameter. They should be of voung 
wood, not over three years’ growth. Bury them till the 
ground is ready for planting, Keep the ground free from 
weeds, and if several shoots start from the cuttings, re- 
move all but one. Let this be the strongest, and next fall 
you will have trees five or six feet high. 





(WM. Crarke.) Piantinc Peacn Trres.—On such 
deep, rich soil, abounding in organic matter, we should 
fear that peach trees would grow too rank and too late ip 
the fall. It would be well to put a bed of coarse, sandy 
stones or gravel under each tree. If you have any dry, 
gravelly or sandy upland, you can raise good peaches. If 
your soil 1s very clayey, try peach trees worked on plum 
stocks. , 








(Joun Jones.) PxLantinc Trees 1x A Wueat Fievp. 
We cannot recommend this practice, but if you will or | 
must do it, dig up the wheat fora space of six or eight 


feet around the tree, and keep it free from weeds by the 


use of the fork, spade or hoe during summer. 


(E. C. 8., Orange Co., N.Y.) BuckrnHorn Hepvees.— 
On the rich soil of the west, the Osage Orange is the most 
popular, but in the Eastern States the buckthorn is the 
favorite hedge plant. Prepare the ground by plowing and 
working it deep and well, and if manure or compost can 
be plowed in, so much the better. Get plants two years 
old, and set them in single rows six inches apart, or in 
double rows a foot apart. You will require about 1,800 
plants for 100 rods of hedge. 


(J. Wietrams.) Dwarr Prars.-—Pears on quince 
stocks do well on deep, dry, loamy soils. A gravelly soil 
is not so good. The best dwarf pear orchard we kpow is 
on a rather, heavy, rich loam, thoroughly underdrained. In 
fact, with good cultivation, dwarf pears succeed well on 
nearly all soils. 








(B. Kinestey.) Mountain Asnu.—The seed of the 
mountain ash will not grow the first year. After washing 
it out, mix it with light earth and lay it in a heap in the 
ground, covered three or four inches deep. Leave it there 
for one year and then sow. 





Trimuinc Dwarr Trees.*—Will you or some of your correspond- 
ents give through your valuable paper some useful hints respecting 
trimming and training dwarf pears and apples. Also information 
about the China or Japan Potato, its success in America, and 
where seed can be obtained. C. H. Case—Bosangust, C. W. 

We should be glad if some of our experienced corres- 
pondents would answer the above inquiries. The seed of 
the Chinese Potato cannot be obtained in America, The 
tubers can be obtained from Wa. R. Prince, Flushing, 
L. L., and from Tuorsurn & Co., New York. See ow 
advertising columns. 








FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &e., 
FOR SALE BY JAMES VICK & CO. 


HE Subscribers are prepared to receive and execute all orders 
4 _for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, to be delivered the present 
ring. 

We are well aware of the impositions that have been practised 
heretofore by tree agents, but as we intend ae our entire 
attention to the business of selecting, packing, and shipping Trees 
&c., and not being connected with any nursery, we are determined 
to hold no other object in view but that of supplying our patrons 
in every instance with the best articles. 

We will purchase Trees, &c., only from the most reliable nurse- 
ries, attending personally to the selections. If our customers 
leave the selection to us, we will furnish the varieties best suited 
to their respective localities. As we are well acquainted with all 
the nurseries in this State, and know exactly where to find the 
suitable stock, it is still further guaranteed to our customers that 
their wants will be supplied in the best manner. 

Mr. Vick has been connected with the horticultural community 
for many years as the proprietor and publisher of the Genesee 
Farmer and Horticulturist, and for many years pa‘t, persons fvom 
all parts of the country bave urged upon him the necessity of 
forming arrangements that would meet the wants of the public by 
attending to the selection of orders, seeing the articles packed and 
shipped, thus peti a guarantee that the requisite attention 
would be paid to all orders rent forward. In order to meet their 
views he has formed a copartnership with Mr. Gro. MarsHatt, who 
has been connected with the nursery business for the past five 
years, and he begs to assure the public every attention wii! be paid 
ia every respect to all who may favor them with their orders. 

As still further assurance that we will execute to the letter 
every wish of our patrons, and our ability to meet our engagements, 
we beg to refer to the following gentlemen : 

Hon. WASHINGTON Host, Ex-Governor of New York. 

Hon. H. Sri-wett, Ex-Mayor of Rochester. 

A. Karvyes, Esq., Banker. 

J.C. Camprent, U. 8. Collector. 

H. SarGeant, Dep. 
Ler, Mann & Co., Prop. Rochester Daily American. 
Curtis & Burts, “ ad Union. 

A. Strong & Co, “ “ “ Democrat. 

D. D. T. Moore, of Moore’s Raral New-Yorker. 

All letters addressed to us at Rochester, N. Y., will meet prompt 
attention. 

Persons sending orders muet enclose the cash, a draft, or satis 
factory note for amount of order. 

Catalogues will be supplied upon application. 

JAMES VICK & CO., 


March 1. Rochester, N. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Tsxms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


— 
PREMIUMS FOR 1856) , 


We ask the attention of our friends everywhere to the Prevninges 
we offer for the coming year. There is no‘ better Way to pr 
good agricultural reading than by obtaining subscriber a 
QQ, 





C. M. SAXTON & CO’S 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK ROOMS, 


140 FULTON ST. NEW YORK. 


OUR NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 


we have just published the following impertant books, which 
are valuable adcitions to our large list of Agricultural 
works : 
I. 
Chorlton’s Complete Grape Grower's Guide, 

An illustrated Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation of 
the Grape in the Vineyard, the Cold Grapery, the Forcing House, 
and Retarding House; also, on the Diseases of the Vine, their Pre- 
vention and Cure. Price 60 cents. 


IL. 


The Cranberry and its Culture, 


By B. Eastwoc d, of Dennis, Mass. Containing full instructions 
for the preparation of the ground, planting and cultivating the 
vines, as practised by the most successful cultivators; with plates 
‘llustrating the different varieties. Price 75 cts. 

III. 
The Strawberry Culture, 

By R.G. Pardee. A new edition, revised, with many important 
additions; containing also Directions for the Cultivation of the 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Grape. Pu.ice 60 
cents. 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sect by us, pre-paid, to any 
part of tho Union, on receipt of price. mar—lt. 

PRICES OF FERTILIZERS FOR SPRING, 1856. 
ERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, with:Government brand and eight 
: - .00 





! Gm ene BAS, ccccceleteiceccecee per ton of 2,000 Ibs. $5 
NO i iiccdvivdeccsccncmonens o ad 40.00 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime,...... “ S 45.00 
Bone Dust, Ground........... Ree oe per bbl. $2.25 to 2.50 
«“ Turnings ..... skicliedeiandienaabicuas « 2.37 to 2.50 
s¢ I a aiicntienidaneineanatiivety 6 3.00 
vas Mixed fine ground ............ a 2.75 to 3.00 
A TEER LE « 1.00 to 1.25 
OS PSE EIDE NOTED « 1.50 to 1,75 
OD cman nndinntubinedisieinaneninel per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 35,00 


There is an inferior grade of Peruvian Guano with the Govern- 
ment brand upon the bags, which can be detected by the figure 2 
under the weight mark. A. LONGETT, 

mar—3t 34 Cliff street, corner of Fulton, New York. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
SAUL & CO., in calling the attention of the public to their 
e establishment, deem a lengthened notice unnecessary. They 
would merely state, that the stock of their nurseries which th-y 
offer for sale the coming spring, is full in every department, and of 
the best quality, including all the recently introduced PEARS, and 
other fruits, both Dwarf and Standards. Also all the novelties in 
the Ornamental department, both Deciduous and Evergreen, in- 
clading the new and rare Conifers, Weeping trees, Shrubs, &c., as 
ae asa full stock of all the leading articles to be in the 
e. 

For culars in detail they refer to their general Catalogae, a 
new edition of which is ready, and will be forwarded to all post- 
paid applications, on enclosing a postage stamp to pre-pay the 
same. 

A large quantity of Hedge plants, Osage Orange, Buckthorn, &c. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale, dealt with on the 
most liberal terms. 

Newburgh, March 1, i856—2t. 


CHINESE POTATO, OR DIOSCOREA BATATAS, 
ae rice-white variety, genuine, sound, and of American 

growth, in parcels at $5 to $10 each, in tin cases, that go safely 
by express. 

Jaran Potato, or Dioscorea Japonica, (entirely distinct,) $18 
per hundred. As the supply is limited, orders must be prompt, 
with cash enclosed, and they will then be sent immediately, or re- 
tained and sent later if desired, either dry or growing in pots, and 
a treatise on culture therewith. 

Osier cuttings of the best kinds very low, in quantity, Liquorice 
and Snmach plants, new annual hardy Chinese Sugar Cane seeds, 
Earth Almond tubers, 2,000 Lawton's New Rochelle Blackberry. 

March— WM. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 











Farmer. 


1. To every person roa —_ us a club of eight 
our regular terms, (lhree shillings each) we will gi a 
the Rural Annual for his trouble. GIVE Oe Cony of 

2. To every person who sends us SixTEEN subscribers at on 
terms of three shillings each, one extra copy of the pth 
one eopy of the Rural Annual. wad 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subseri 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy Of easton, 
or, any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid, 7, 

4. To any person ordering THIRTY-TWO copies of the F, 
three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the he 
mer, or, any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, Postage paid, 

5. For Forty, four copies of the Rurel Annual and One ¢ 
copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1 postage 
paid, or, four extra copies of the Farmer. ' 

6. For Forty-e1Gur, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book Valued at $1.95, 
pustage paid, or, five extra copies of the Farmer, 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor 
tion. 

To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage 
these worke, and persons entitled will state what they wah ent 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their lig 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club ig 
full. 


Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subsoribers, 


In order to excite a little competition among our friends ever 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offer. Thos 
who do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
so that we have no blanks. 


1, FISTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of subscribers, at the club pricea, 
before the 15th day of April next, so that we may announce ths 
successful competitors in the May number. 


2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the persoa 
who shall send us the second highest list, as above. 


3. TEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the third highest list, as above. 


Our object in offering books is: to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. Those who prefer nursery trees, plants 
&c., can be accommodated ; and if any prefer the money, we will 
make arrangements accordingly. 


Clubs are not required to be at one post office or sent to one ad 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire, 

Tus RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY.—We have 
just published a very neat little book of 120 pages with the above 
title. It is devoted to the Orchard, the Vineyard, and the Flame 
Garden and Lawn: and we shall only express the opinion of all 
who have seen it, when we say that it is the best little work yet 
published on the subjects of which it so plainly and carefally 
treats. Anxious to make the circulation of this useful litte work 
as general as possible, we make the following proposition, to those 
who form olubs for the Genesee Farmer: For FOUR DOLLARS We 
will send eight copies of the Genesee Farmer and eight copied 
the Rural Annual. For EIGHT DOLLARS we will send sizteen copia 
of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the Rural Annual, mi 
one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club, 


Any person sending us $3 for a club of eiglit of the Gencses 
Farmer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his trouble. 





ICHABOE GUANO, 


J= received by the brig Wave Spirit, direct from the Ichabos 
islands, a cargo of this superior Guano (which is the first 
arrived since that brought by the ship Shakspeare, in 1845). 
Guano is now landed in excellent order, and will be sold in lots 
suit purchasers. Samples and analyses will be sent by addressing 
the agent. As the quantity is small, early application will be ae 
cessary. Farmers who cannot remove what they desire, may have 
it remain on storage until April lst, at 1834 cents per ton per 
which includes insurance. 

Price, $54 per ton of 2,000 tbs. 

A. LONGETT, Agent. 


Noy.—tf. 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton, New York 
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SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


VE just imported from France, and now offer for sale the 
Md list of Seeds. They embrace the very best and rarest 
sorts, and are recomended as quite superior. 
VEGETABLES. A 
IFLOWER—Early Paris, Large Lenormand. 
Ca PAGE—Supertine ‘early York, Small Early Savoy, Large 
late Dutch Drumhea?, Winningstadt. 
BROCOLI—Early og 
ELERY—White Soiid. 
CELERIAG, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 
CARROT—Early Short-horn. x 
RADISH—Rose Winter, Early Oval, Long Scarlet. 
EGG PLANT—Long Purple, White. 
XOHL-RABI—White above ground. 
ONION—Giant or Round Madeira, White Lisbon, Blood Red. 
CUCUMBER—Early White. 
SPINAGE—Very Large English. 
MUSKMELON—Nutmeg. 
WATERMELON—Spanish. 
PEPPER—Common Red. 


FLOWERS, 

Balsain, double mixed. Lamarckia aurea 
Lathyrus odoratus. Lavater trimestis rosea. 
Aster Chinensis pyramidalis. Leptosiphon densiflorus. 
Portulacea, mixed varieties. Ss Androsacea. 
Phlox Drummondii. Papaver, mixed varieties. 
Petunia, hybrid varieties. Delphinum, 
Nemophila insi, Scabiosa atropurpurea. 

vs Schizanthus pinoatus. 

; a se_- bs og 

volvulus major. retusus. 
= « meer. S retusus albus. 
Mirabilis jala, Mimosa pudicans. 
Calandrinia elegans. Tagetes patula. 
Campanula var. “ variegata. 


gal 
Candytuft, many varieties. 


Dianthus Chinensis flore pleno. 
Zinnia ele; . 


Centaurea var. 


ea quamoclit. Mimulus nalis, 
Lupinus, mixed varieties. Amaranthus, red globe. 
Clintonia pulchella. a orange. 
Coreopsis varieties. 5 $ white. 
Dracocephaluin Moldavicum. Aquilegia Canadensis. 
Enothera purpurea. “« hortensis. 
Escholtzia Californica. Digitalis purpurea. 


Antirrhinum, mixed varieties. 


Gentiana amarella. 
Viola tricolor grandiflora. 


Cheiranthus annuus. 


Godetia rubicunda. Penstemon, several varieties. 
Xeranthemum. Dianthus caryophillus. 
Kaulfussia Ammelloides. Cheiranthus incannuus. 


And many other sorts which we have not room to mention in 
il 


These seeds are neatly put up and marked, and are offered at the 
rate of sixteen sorts for one dollar, and will be forwarded by mail, 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
Orders should be addressed to JAMES VICK, 
Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer. 


RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS. 
T= Subscriber will forward to any readable address, packages 
of the following seeds by mail, free of postage, or posta 
id, on the receipt of price, or the entire list in one envelope, for 
1 in gold, a current bank bill, or postage stamps. 





Cents 
Nepaul Barley, bear<less and skinless, per package,.....-....- 25 
Biennial Rye, two crops from one seedirg, “ .......... 12% 
Pure Poland Oats, forty pounds to the bushel,_.............. 12% 
Qrange Watermelon, rind peels off like the orange,........... 25 
Ice Cream or White Sugar Melon, of Alabama, .............. 25 
Chinese Hoo-sung, substitute for Asparagus,....... .........- 25 
Five Foot Cucumber, 5 feet long!.............-..........-.- 12% 
ee: Soiing Cucumber, new and fine,.................. 1234 
indri. Dy Oe ih cibiacvacecnetactdtesesese 124% 
Melon, very small, for preserves,...............-.-.-..- 123 


N.B.—A Descrnptive Catalogue, embracing many other varie- 
ties, will be sent on application by mail. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE. 


Address, Free) I. W. BRIGGS, P. M. 
‘io Line Farm, West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





TOMPKINS’ COUNTY KING. 
CIONS or Trees can be furnished of *he above variety, culti- 
vatod from bearing trees. Also, other new varieties, such as 
Wagener, Primate, &c. Also, scions of all the leading varieties. 
Also, a we” Em y of the Viminalis Willow, for the bas- 
ket w 


furnished of the above va for $2,50 
1,000. x W.T. & E. H, ne 
Feb.—St. Geneva Nursery, N. Y. 





BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle B . Prive 25 cts. 
: -¥ penny vy Price 25 cents. 

The can Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

Prize on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 26 cents. 
Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. . 
The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 


** Horses —their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 


cents. 

The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di and Remedi Price 
25 cents. 

The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

The American Bird Fancier—B , &e. 25 cts. 

Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 

The American Poultry Yard. The b- 
lished. Price $1. 

The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilizers kn with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cen 


By Blake. Price $1.25. 
Allen’s Rura) Architecture. Price $1.25. 
Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 


cents. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 


ice $1. 

Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 

Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
dall. Price $2. 

Stephens's Book of the Fazm; or Farmer’s Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Fiorist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Co’ and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50°cents. 

Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man an‘ 
woman. Price 


ails Pemeeere Semtas. A book for every in the coup 
. Price 50 cents. ie 


Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. $1. 

Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on 
Hay Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. 
pe. Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 

een 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 

The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden. Be- 
ing the most complete book on the sabject ever published. 

Quinhby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 

The Fruit Garden. P. Barry. Price $1. 

American Fruit Culturist. J.J.Thomas Price $1. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Price $1.50. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 

The Stable Book. Stewart. Price $1. 

Lindley’s Horticulture. Seong. Price $1.25. 

Munn's Practical Land Drainer. ice 50 cents. 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. Downing. Price $1.25 

Norton's El ts of Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 centa. 

Landscape Gardening, Parka, and Pleasure Grounds. Smith 
Price $1.25. 

Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25centa. Da 
in cloth, 50 cents. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 











FARM FOR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN. 


A farm of 282 acres, four miles south-west of Geneva, Ontario 
county, near the Geneva and Rushville plank road, and about 
three miles from the Gorham station of the Canandaigua and EI- 
mira railroad, will be sold for the low price of fifty dollars per 

to close up an estate. It is situated in one of the most beau 
and fertile sections of Western New York. The farm is under ex- 
cellent cultivation, well fenced and with good buildings, and has 
80 acres of woodland. It will be divided into two farms if desired. 
Terms easy and title perfect. For further particulars enquire of 
D. C. Mann, at the office of the Rochester Daily American, E. H. 
Hurd, Esq., Geneva; or C. 8. Brother, on the premises. Jan.—+f 
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